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“On The Job” 


Harrison S. Elliott, the new General Secretary of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, is “on the job.” He is hard at work. We salute him 
and welcome him. We wish we could send each member of the R.E.A. a 
personal letter about the opportunities which Dr. Elliott's coming to the 
R.E.A. provides. But since we can not send such a letter may we present 
briefly to each member a few items about the leadership opportunities 
which the R.E.A. has. 


The phrase “on the job” in relation to the new General Secretary is 
used advisedly. It has several meanings. (1) He is “on the job” as the 
first General Secretary in over fifteen years. Therefore his coming marks 
a stepped-up effort for the REA. (2) He is “on the job” with skill and 
experience to guide the members of the R.E.A. in clarifying, formulating 
and tackling the pertinent issues in the inter-related fields of religion and 
education. This is a big job. It will require much time and also the par- 
ticipation of the members. It is a democratic job and will necessitate “reli- 
gious education” of a high quality on the part of the members. (3) He 
is “on the job” to make it possible for the fellowship of the R.E.A.— 
nationally, regionally and locally —to strengthen itself. The local groups 
are the grass roots of the R.E.A. Dr. Elliott is planning to visit many of 
the local groups as soon as possible. (4) He is “on the job” in such a way 
that opportunities will be provided for each member of the R.E.A. to do 
his own job of religious education in a fellowship of persons who are 
working to raise the level of religion and education in the local communities 
in which they are. 


Yes, Dr. Elliott is “on the job” —a big job and one which invites and 
needs the participation of the members in local, regional and national 
groups. 


Here are some immediate steps which can be taken to help the R.E.A. 


1. Work for the building of local fellowships. Get together those who 
are “religious educators.” 


2. Get new members — those who are interested in religious education — 
into the local fellowships. 


3. Contribute to the Mid-Century Expansion Fund. Professor Lawrence C. 
Little, University of Pittsburgh, is the chairman. The Fund has a good start. 
Memberships are welcome. At a recent meeting the Executive Committee 
authorized four types of membership — Sustaining — $10.00; Contributing 
— $25.00; Donor — $100.00 and Life —$250.00— Zin addition to the 
regular membership of four dollars. 


Each member of the R.E.A. has an opportunity to be “on the job” by 
enriching the work which he himself is doing and thus showing both 
cooperation and appreciation of the work which Dr. Elliott is doing “on 
the job.” 


— The Editorial Committee 























WESNER FALLAW 


The Function of Groups 
IN LEARNING CHRISTIANITY 


Professor of Religious Education, Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre, Mass. 


Groups and Society 


RIMARY GROUPS — the family, play 
groups, gangs, the neighborhood, the 
immediate community—and secondary 
groups — economic, commercial, industrial, 
educational, religious, fraternal and the like 
—constitute the human environment, which 
is social. The individual inherits a society, 
his environment with which he is to inter- 
act, from which he is to learn, in which he 
can grow. His society is a composition of 
people living together in a certain geographic 
area, holding common habits, attitudes, ideas 
and values by which they may be distin- 
guished from people of other societies. With- 
in society, as its prototype, there is the com- 
munity —a less loosely associated body of 
persons, more compact geographically than 
a society. The community is marked by a 
degree of continuation of its habits, attitudes, 
ideas and values, transmitted from generation 
to generation. In this social matrix folkways 
evolve, customs which deal in a characteristic 
manner with the issues of living, thus pro- 
ducing a culture. The individual’s learning, 
therefore, is conditioned by the culture which, 
if Christian, enables him to learn to be a 
Christian more readily than if the culture is 
un-Christian. 

The culture’s work of teaching has to be 
carried on by small, face-to-face segments of 
society in which the person can enjoy identity 
and the comforting and instructive values of 
human warmth and intimacy. These values 
he first experiences in the family, his initial 
and lastingly effective teacher. 

Family and other primary groups nourish 
the matrix essential to growth. Secondary 
groups also have their role to play in the 
growth and learning of persons. A dynamic 
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association of persons is a creative affair and, 
as such, it is something more than the sum of 
the knowledge, understanding, attitudes, 
habits and values of the individuals gathered 
together. The group itself is no mere ag- 
gregate of individuals; it is not a collection 
of persons but it isan organism. To state the 
proposition another way, a group is not com- 
posed of the sum of its parts; it is a whole, 
greater than the sum. In the group the in- 
dividual occupies a position analogous to 
that of a body in a solar system. The group 
is a field in which the principle of magne- 
tism is operative. From person to person 
there is exertion of pressures, influences, 
stimuli, pulls and releases, or relative rejec- 
tions, which hold persons to, and in a certain 
relation from, one another. Not everybody 


‘is attracted to everybody, but everybody is 


attracted to some of the bodies in this dy- 
namic human field. Each has his function 
which the whole needs, but a function which 
is governed by the whole. The individauls 
of the group are wholes within the greater 
whole; the individual is an organ of the 
organism, the group. This is identity with 
seperateness, the essential condition for hu- 
man growth like that of the essential condi- 
tion existing between the eye and the human 
body. 

The group, as the field within which 
growth and learning are made possible, does 
not constitute a situation in which learning 
takes place as simple stimulus-response or 
mechanistic conditioning. Within the group 
the arrows of attraction (stimuli) point both 
to and from individuals,—some persons 
having more, some less than others — weav- 
ing back and forth and crosswise, making a 
pattern, a configuration. Persons are re- 
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sponding to each other and to the stimulus 
of the group as a whole. The influence of 
the group transcends the combined influences 
of all the persons in it. The total impact 
of the group stems from interaction of its 
members whose contributions to each other 
and the group emerge as a quality —a force 
—unlike the additive or multiplied forces 
that come from all members of the group. As 
a person is not the sum of eye-contribution, 
plus ear-contribution and so on, neither is 
the group the sum of its member contribu- 
tions. The human being is qualitative above 
the level of the operation of the nervous sys- 
tem—above motor, emotional, ideational 
and social functioning. So, too, the group 
develops a higher quality, a greater value, 
than those part-values of its members. Inter- 
action—acting with, upon, being acted 
upon — is the principle of group dynamics. 

The group is a power field that both holds 
its members and is held together by them. 
The person needs and is needed by the 
group. Let it be repeated here that learning 
takes place in and through experience and 
that experience is continuous, commensurate 
with life. But experience is of the group; 
it is only available in an enriching way 
through the group. 

Persons cannot endure psychological iso- 
lation. We are restless until we find our 
place in a group which gives us welcome, 
recognizes us for what we are and what we 
have to offer. Isolated we are in stirred-up 
state that precludes thinking, retards growth 
and blocks learning. With the group, se- 
curity is found, belongingness is assured. 
Persons relate themselves to a variety of 
groups and derive different satisfactions 
from this one and that one. One group 
exists for one purpose, another for a differ- 
ent purpose. The individual joins groups for 
a variety of reasons, but fundamentally the 
central reason is always the same; the or- 
ganism cannot exist, to say nothing of grow- 
ing and learning, save as it is functioning 
with a larger whole. The adolescent more 
often joins a church youth fellowship be- 
cause the group is his natural habitat than 
because he seeks religion. And the reason 
fellowship groups in the church generally 
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have more meaning and are more conducive 
to learning than formal classes, lies with the 
fact that the fellowship is a group and the 
class is an aggregate of individuals. The 
problem of vital religious experience rests 
precisely with the problem of successfully 
transmuting formal religious gatherings into 
groups, which are organisms. 

Group life is achieved when individuals 
discover through common enterprise that 
their fellows are of extraordinary worth. 
Within organized religion, within the church 
— which is a secondary group, if indeed it is 
a group at all— persons may learn to work 
together toward some end and out of this 
experience develop fellowship that eventu- 
ates in genuine primary group life; some- 
thing quite different from the casual way 
in which individuals in their unrelatedness 
to each other ordinarily attend church as 
spectators. The vitality of the group sense of 
the early church grew out of the First Cen- 
tury Christians’ (persons who vividly knew 
the we-feeling) having to draw together in 
the fellowship over against a hostile society 
that lay in wait for their very lives. While 
the Christian objective today ought mainly 
to be the development of the fellowship in- 
terrelated with society —so that society can 
be served and healed by the ecclesia — it is 
nevertheless true that the Christian fellow- 
ship needs to stand over against the social 
order before its own nature can come to life. 

When the church, together with other 
secondary groups, is seen as irrelevant to in- 
dividual needs as met within primary groups, 
persons pass up the church in favor of more 
satisfying group experiences. But the reason 
that religious learning is so often negligible 
arises from the plight in which persons find 
themselves in a society dominated by im- 
personal and disruptive bodies which snatch 
them out of primary group fellowship and 
exploit them to feed the machines of power 
politics, a gigantic and careening economic 
system, a mechanical educational organiza- 
tion and more. Because man is a victim of 
these social forces, his growth as a personality 
is retarded and the possibility of his learn- 
ing to live fruitfully and fully becomes more 
and more remote. 
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It is no academic notion, no tentatively 
offered theory, that contends mightily for 
early increase of face-to-face, primary groups 
wherein man may grow ere he perish in un- 
meaning. Like one imprisoned in the city’s 
canyons of steel and stone, atrophying for 
lack of village grass and skies, modern man 
withers before the assault of massive societal 
claims that obviate opportunity to escape to 
the comfort-giving growth-producing ver- 
dancy and fertility of a chosen group. Caught 
as an isolate in the colossal mechanism that 
modern society is, one is fatefully habituated 
to endless automatic responses that eliminate 
thinking. We literally have to find a group 
before we can resume our right to think, 
hence group thinking has become one of 
our major needs. 

II 
Group Thinking 

Groups may engage in random thinking 
as reflective, critical thinking. Certainly a 
person can find, after unstructured, free ex- 
change of thought within the group, that 
considerable ease marks his making of deci- 
sions. A group of intimate friends spend a 
long evening together dealing with child 
care, politics, the nature of man, the hope for 
immortality and what not. No one person is 
the leader; rather first one and then another 
raises timely questions, clarifies issues, pro- 
vides facts. Discussion waxes and wanes, 
touches lightly here, goes more deeply there, 
takes a serious turn or trips off humorously. 
Complete freedom of expression and fear- 
less avowals are made. No stated group de- 
cisions are articulated, no academic sum- 
maries are offered, no asking, “What next?” 
Random group thinking does, however, pro- 
mote understanding and guarantee some 
learning of which the individual may be 
quickly aware. On the other hand he may 
be able only to sense dimly that he has 
learned from the experience. The informal 
group of intimate friends who have shared 
the issues of life together know a trust that 
makes easy ventures of ideas. In this sort 
of experience, living and learning are wed 
and out of that union come the progeny of 
emotional satisfaction, social and spiritual 
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well-being which are over and above the 
garnering of facts and sharpening of insights. 

Random group thinking, as described 
above, invites espousal and practice of de- 
mocracy. But unfortunately groups of this 
kind, though characterized by reciprocity 
within the fold, may foster hostile feelings 
and incite undemocratic attitudes and be- 
havior toward other groups. Inherently, 
any kind of primary group tends in some 
measure to be exclusive. To be sure a group 
can be limited in number and scope and at 
the same time avoid the exclusiveness of 
superiority feelings, and aversion for differ- 
ent social, economic, political, racial and 
religious groups. The group, like the in- 
dividual, must have larger devotions than 
self-interest —else it fails to embody de- 
mocraty or genuine fellowship. Groups 
that exist simply for enjoyment seem 
peculiarly exposed to the danger of antisocial 
and anti-religious learnings. The leaderless 
group — or, more accurately, the group that 
practices rotating leadership—is, because 
of this custom, laying itself open to a certain 
amount of risk that it will sink lower than 
the intellectual and moral levels on which 
at least some of its strongest members or- 
dinarily think and live. If it be true that 
the interactive product of the purposeful 
group rises above individual levels, it is also 
true that random groups— those who oper- 
ate without specified purposes centering 
around human welfare or ethical aspiration or 
Godly experience— may sink in the scale 
of values, thereby teaching individuais so to 
think and live. 

Groups which are structured, with central 
controlling purposes ascendant, are more 
fruitful in promoting learning. The ele- 
mentary school class which is conducted on 
the basis of socialized learning eliminates 
rigid or formal pupil-teacher relationships, 
keeps recitation at a minimum, and unites 
teachers and pupils in an exploratory rela- 
tionship bent on finding out through investi- 
gation what creative learning is in terms of 
corporate undertaking. Though seldom 
called project teaching nowadays, socialized 
practices — sharing, contributing, partici- 
pating—are generally launched by interest 
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in some project which is to be carried out 
by the class that soon becomes a group. 
Activities provide first-hand experiences 
with the materials of learning. Out of their 
experiences together the children are made 
ready for reflective thinking, critical evalua- 
tion, meaningful learning. Activity teaching 
and learning are not carried on as a device 
for sweetening the bitter pill of hard work. 
(Group learning increases the amount of 
work by all but the shirking individual.) 
Projects are not used for enjoyment purposes 
alone. More than these, thought, compre- 
hensive and penetrating, is the aim. How to 
think and what to think with and about are 
the objectives of socialized education. 

Unlike the random group the structured 
group has a leader. It is his responsibility 
to guide the group in stating objectives, in 
formulating the ways that might be suitable 
for moving toward these objectives and stay- 
ing with the issue until the group has made 
a specific—though tentative—choice of 
one way toward the objectives. Not only so, 
it is the leader who reminds the group when 
opinion becomes confused with fact, or when 
conclusions are hastily formed; the leader 
insists that conclusions may be reached only 
after all possible avenues of understanding 
and relevant knowledge and courses of action 
have been explored. 

Structured group thinking moves by 
stages of expression, alternating frequently 
with action, toward plateaus (pauses) so that 
summary and articulation of accomplishment 
can serve to make discernible to the learners 
how far they have progressed. In the ran- 
dom thinking group there is no compulsion 
to articulate learnings, or, indeed, to be con- 
scious that any learning has taken place. Not 
so with the purposeful process of group 
thinking. In both groups free expression is 
encouraged, but in the structured thinking 
group there is insistence that opinion be 
gauged by consensus of the group, by the 
authoritative information and experience 
represented within the group and available 
outside it. Significant group thinking de- 
pends upon the quality of the group itself 
and the skill of the leader. A group con- 
trolled by prejudices, or one whose leader 
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fails to be completely fair, offers no firm 
basis for effective learning. But when the 
group obviously stands in need of modifying 
and changing its attitudes, the competent 
leader can be instrumental in stimulating 
new learnings in this direction. 

A student group may meet as a Christian 
Association, though with pronounced objec- 
tion to a move on foot by the Student Gov- 
ernment to petition the faculty to do away 
with quotas that affect minority groups en- 
rolled in the college. The situation is de- 
scribed as it exists. The leader has the facts, 
or sees to it that a member of the group has 
been prepared to state them. The question 
is put, “Shall the Christian Association join 
with the Student Government to urge the 
college authorities to enroll students solely on 
the basis of ability?” The group members 
are invited to say how they feel about the 
problem. Practices at other colleges are re- 
viewed and the social, ethical and religious 
aspects of the issues are discussed. Decision 
may well be withheld until, at subsequent 
sessions, the implications of the teachings of 
Jesus and the demands of democracy can be 
studied. The clue here is investigation of 
all sides of the question, together with all 
possible courses of action. 

The final decision may well be unlike that 
originally envisioned by a majority or a 
minority or any individual of the group. The 
process of probing the issue is an educative 
one. The attitude of the leader and the 
group is one of searching inquiry for the 
answer adjudged closest to the highest 
values conceivable by the discussants. Dis- 
cussion sessions are not characterized by bit- 
terness, or argumentation, or defensiveness, 
of dogmatic assertion of opinion or alleged 
fact. When a group decision is reached the 
members who have worked conscientiously to 
arrive at that decision are thus made ready 
to live up to it. It is theirs, for it has not 
been superimposed. Nor was it arrived at 
hurriedly. Group thinking is democracy in 
action. Respect for persons, the individual 
right to differ, free inquiry, corporate de- 
cision and action are the chief factors in the 
process. There is also an unafraid quest for 
the truth about the matter. The procedure 
































motivates learning because it confronts 
persons with their immediate need for more 
information and for modification of their 
behavior. 

Not all structured discussion groups need 
to eventuate in corporate action. Reflec- 
tive group thinking like private critical 
thinking, has a place for illuminating the 
problem under investigation without neces- 
sarily involving the thinkers in immediate 
social action. Even if the campus Christian 
Association decides to take no action toward 
supporting the Student Government in its 
plan to ask the college to eliminate the 
quota system, individual attitudes within the 
Association quite likely are being changed in 
the process of group thinking. An attitude, 
as a disposition to act in a certain way toward 
a certain person or situation, frequently is 
set as it is because the one holding that atti- 
tude has unthinkingly adopted it, having 
caught it from some associate. Perhaps for 
the first time the president of the Association 
finds out what the problems of Jews, Negroes 
and others really are. To know can cause 
one to respond sympathetically. Thence- 
forth the president may act toward others as 
one ruled by brotherliness. If his Associa- 
tion could not reach any decision, neverthe- 
less out of the experience of thinking with 
his group he himself has reached a different 
status in his thinking; he now has a new at- 
titude toward racial and religious minorities. 
Moreover, from this learning experience he 
is set to act differently with some other 
group, as opportunity may offer, perhaps to 
accomplish the ends sought by the Student 
Government. 

Thinking fails when the leader strives to 
manipulate the group toward some narrowly 
viewed objective which he holds. Group 
thinking breaks down when aspects of the 
inquiry, important to some member or mem- 
bers, are slighted either by the leader or by a 
dominant number of persons within the 
group. Failure also occurs when there really 
is no problem before the body, or when the 
issue is an old and settled story with the 
group. There must be before the group a 
question that constitutes a problem of mo- 
ment, one which is their problem. There is 
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reason to discuss opinion and interpretations 
of facts; there is no point in trying to dis- 
cuss settled fact; for some facts, at least, are 
to be accepted and used. 

It should be emphasized that group think- 
ing starts with a felt need, with some prob- 
lem needing solution. The group states and 
restates the problem. If it is finally reduced 
to a single, terse question, so much the 
better. Tentative ways toward solution are 
listed and each is carefully weighed. A chosen 
way to proceed involves either its partial or 
complete use. The results of the experiences 
along the way toward solution of the prob- 
lem are educational, if fact and opinion are 
carefully sifted, if due account is taken of 
opposing view points, and if consensus 
rather than majority vote is the end result. 
As the solution is put to the test of action, 
intelligent understanding is reached and 
there is advancement in learning how to 
think in problem situations. 


Il 

Group Learning and Worship 

In worship one finds that the totality of 
the self —heart, mind, soul and strength — 
has come to focus in an experience of reve- 
rencing an Otherness transcending the self 
and all the selves of society. The worship 
experience involves subject-object interaction 
in which the object initially exerts the stimu- 
lus to which the subject responds. The re- 
sponse of the worshipper springs from trust, 
or insightful recognition, or a combination 
of both, that sees in the worship-object a 
worthfulness exceeding all other values. 
Psychologically put, worship is an affair of 
organic, whole-response to the supreme 
power present in the gravitational field. The 
God we worship is made known to persons 
who find him within particular experience, 
which is within the culture. Worship begins, 
therefore, as a social experience, for God in 
Christ is a part of man’s historic and cultural 
experience. He entered the human order and 
exerts power in a continuing relationship 
with the social and individual consciousness. 
When individuals proclaim that they find 
satisfaction from human interaction, find 
supreme worth in their fellows and do not 
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need an Otherness, they are limiting worship 
to social experience. Worship as social ex- 
perience often eventuates in conduct that 
is ethically more valuable than the conduct 
of persons who exclude social interaction and 
confine worship to individual relations with 
God. But worship as mere social interaction, 
or as a purely private relationship between 
God and man, does not take into account 
either the advent of Christ into history or 
all the factors within the field in which the 
persons finds himself. Let those who pro- 
fess to see in man the sum of all adequacies 
and supreme worth, take cognizance of the 
fact that to the social-human configuration 
there has come the Galilean, and the response 
to him within the Christian community finds 
perennial acceptance of him as God personi- 
fied. Let those who hold worship to be 
simply an individual response to God, under- 
stand that God operates in and through so- 
ciety as a power within the human environ- 
ment. God does not commune at a private 
altar with the solitary person who has not first 
set things right between himself and his fel- 
lows, by forgiving them, and by giving of 
himself to their needs through compassionate 
and sacrificial devotion. 

High moments of group experience en- 
tail communion among persons. The product 
of the sort of interaction that dissolves lone- 
liness, fear, petty desire, egocentricity and 
elicits fellowship, joy, peace, altruism, love 
and sacrificial generosity is precisely the wor- 
ship experience. But Christian worship is 
this plus recognition that God in Jesus Christ 
is within the group, within the field of ex- 
perience, pre-potent among all the human 
energy systems present. Like the rich Young 
Ruler, who was not far from the kingdom of 
God, group members are close to godly worth 
when they experience devotions and loyalties 
larger than themselves and feel an urge to 
dedicate themselves to meeting human need. 
And yet the rich Young Ruler went away in 
sorrowful exclusion from the kingdom. 
Likewise un-Christian groups, being by nature 
transitory, ultimately break up in relative fu- 
tility, save as God is the rallying center to 
give divine purpose and permanance. The 
enduring worth of groups, therefore, depends 
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on God’s presence — God as the center of de- 
votions expressed by human love for him who 
first loves man. 

Learning to worship, as denoted by some 
programs of religious education, begins with 
training in worship. Worship, like all 
learning, has to be graded so that its language, 
forms, symbols and other expressions are 
suitable to the understanding and experience 
of persons. There are churches which em- 
phasize training in worship as transmission 
of the creeds, liturgies, dogmas, or non- 
creedal tenets and non-liturgical, formless 
procedures sanctioned by custom and biblical 
and theological conviction. With children 
this transmissive procedure risks a reduction 
of spirit—whole-response of the person as an 
energy system — to form or custom. Devi- 
talization quenches expressiveness and re- 
sponses are routinized. Educationally accepta- 
ble procedure, however, begins with free, 
spontaneous worship conducted with pre- 
school children. Older children can con- 
struct original forms for conveying their 
understanding and feelings for God. They 
are sometimes helped by brief use of tradi- 
tional worship forms. Before the adolescent 
period, children can derive training in wor- 
ship from occasional family services and the 
opening part of adult services that use hymn, 
prayer, scripture and story-sermon as nearly 
as possible understandable to the child. 
Graded experiences conducted by church 
school departments, should be the main reli- 
ance for training children to worship. When 
children participate, plan, write materials 
and lead worship; training has moved beyond 
mere preparation toward actual experience 
with God. 

True worship heightens the learning ex- 
perience. Stated times and chosen means for 
evoking the group response to God’s su- 
preme worth must be interrelated with class 
room work, with practices in the home and 
conduct in the community. When the set- 
ting for worship is insulated against the on- 
going experiences of persons, the resultant 
discontinuity precludes genuine worship. 
While it is always ultimately up to the grow- 
ing persons, as one whole within the larger 
whole of his field of living and as an organiz- 
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ing center upon whose capabilities his inte- 
gration depends, to coordinate and structure 
the elements of his experience, he is gripped 
in a losing struggle unless his adult guides 
serve him in a unified manner. Whether 
or not the child worships, consequently, de- 
pends in part upon many others besides the 
leader who is conducting the group service. 
If the teacher has exhibited toward pupils 
unsympathetic attitudes in the class room 
just before the worship service begins, if 
father or mother has that morning violated 
a sense of respect for persons, if during the 
week the child’s anti-social and anti-religious 
conduct has been enhanced by profane hu- 
man influences, how is he to worship God in 
a service on Sunday morning? 

The reason that children so seldom ex- 
perience God in formal worship settings is 
the same reason that adults so seldom have 
divine communion in public services: the 
sanctuary is a disjunction from the elements 
of family, community and other institu- 
tional experiences. The answer to the prob- 
lem is that worship has to become a persistent 
attitude that characterizes persons and groups 
wherever they are, in whatever circumstances. 
Thus the family has to practice interactive 
love which means forbearance, gentleness, 
sacrifice, and utter devotion. The com- 
munity has to rise above geographic and 
other barriers and make use of face-to-face 
communing, person with person, group with 
group. Industrial, educational, political and 
social institutions have to find new ways to 
approximate concern for the common good. 
The complexity of the need and remote possi- 
bility of actualizing the ideal in no respect 
deny the strength of the argument that before 
one worships he has to experience worthful- 
ness in a variety of human relationships. 
Worship begins and remains an experience 
socially rooted, though it must flower in 
devotion higher than that of corrupt society. 
It is social interaction through which learn- 
ing to worship is made possible; it is divine 
communion through which groups are re- 
fined so as to experience worship. 

But the human order and its social insti- 
tutions do not possess the qualifications 
which, as indicated above, are necessary for 
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teaching persons to worship. Is there, then, 
no so-called worship that is genuinely wor- 
shipful? And is there no possibility for 
growing persons’ learning to center their de- 
votions and loyalties in God? Shall we close 
our sanctuaries, abandon the shadow-play of 
prayer and praise and sit every man among us 
—as Elijah the fleeing prophet — under his 
juniper tree? 

Jesus made clear the conditions for wor- 
ship by explicitly stating that when we go 
to the house of prayer, holding something 
against our fellows, we are to break off ef- 
fort to worship and search out our fellows 
and set right the human relationship; then 
we can return and worship. Perhaps after 
all we err in speaking of worship services 
instead of preaching services. In an effort 
to deal realistically with men today maybe the 
priest should resign, letting his place be taken 
by the prophet-preacher who will confine his 
function to proclamation. To him people 
would go to hear the word, to be instructed 
in prophetic religion. No attempt would be 
made to conduct a worship service, because 
the priestly forms of liturgy and ancient pray- 
er have little or no meaning for those present 
who come ladened with injustice and emptied 
of out-going love that embraces men in 
their perplexities and acute needs. How- 
ever, later — after much prophetic utterance 
and conviction of sin— as reconciliation be- 
tween man and man is gradually achieved, 
corporate worship would be reinstated. But 
until then there would be no repeating of 
the futile gestures and vain incantations made 
in the name of public worship. Until that 
time worship would take the form of group 
and private devotions as minorities among 
the would-be religious people are able to 
experience worship. 

In a society that is near disintegration and 
destruction, organized religion has sought 
to effect human salvation by means of cor- 
porate worship services in which there is no 
fellowship and to which individuals go who 
have never willed to love men first so that 
then they might love God and thus com- 
mune with him. Is it not true that about 
all we have today by way of public worship 
are people somewhat habituated to worship 
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forms? In the main people cannot worship, 
though they have a faint hope that they shall 
yet one day do so after sheer repetition of the 
forms. 

Religious education has sometimes thought 
to produce worshippers by mere training, 
instead of setting the conditions wherein 
children and youth and adults might come to 
worship by means of living worthfully so as 
to be able to hold authentic communion with 
God. Religious education that eventuates 
in worship has to interrelate its forms of 
training with experiences in which recon- 
ciliation, justice and love develop new per- 
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sons in Christ. Can churches as presently 
operated accomplish this? Will organized 
religion reconstitute itself to this end? Only 
God knows; but what we begin to sense is 
that unless men meet the conditions for ex- 
periencing communion with God they and 
their world are doomed. Learning to wor- 
ship, giving evidence that education in Chris- 
tianity has actually caused men to grow suf- 
ficiently in order to have that mind which was 
also in Christ Jesus, is the immediate need 
and final objective of religious education 
that is centered in Christ. — 





VETERAN Administration finance offices certified a new high of 80,000,000 checks to veterans 
and their dependents during the fiscal year ended June 30. The checks, averaging $83.62 each, 
— for payments authorized by law, such as compensation and pension, education and training 
and insurance. 


DISABLED veterans on Veterans Administration compensation and pension rolls on July 31 in- 
cluded 15 who served in the Civil War; 460, Indian War; 91,541, Spanish-American War; 525,045, 
World War I; 54,270, Regular Establishment, and 1,671,745, World War II. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY’S School of General Studies is putting into effect a plan through 
which a mature student may gain a bachelor’s degree without having been awarded a high school 
diploma. The student must be at least 20 years of age. 

Under the plan an applicant who did not complete his high school education may take the gen- 
eral studies aptitude examination. If he makes a satisfactory score, he may be permitted to take a 
specified program of basic courses as a nonmatriculated student. After one semester, demonstrated 
competence in these courses will validate his entrance requirements and enable him to be matriculated 
for degree candidacy. He will be given credit for work done in the basic courses, and he will have 
no “deficiencies” because he has no high school diploma. 

The subjects designated for the “validation semester” in general studies are English, history, 
chemistry or physics, mathematics, and a foreign language. 

The school of general studies is Columbia’s division of adult education. About 8,000 students 
were registered in it last year. Most of them attended late-afternoon or early-evening classes.—High- 
er Education. 


MINISTERS of the Church of Scotland have been urged to put the calling of the ministry be- 
fore the young men of their congregations, lest the Scottish ministry be seriously depleted. 

The warning was given by Dr. Thomas Caldwell, Senior Clerk to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland at a recent meeting of the Committee on Education for the Ministry. 

Dr. Caldwell pointed out that unless more students enrolled in divinity courses there would be 
“alarming decrease” in the number of ministers ready for ordination in 1952. Since the supply of 
war service candidates for the ministry has now ceased, only 66 divinity students were enrolled this 
year, with an annual need of a hundred ministers for the Church of Scotland. — Ecumenical Press 
Service. 
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ager CRY OF incompatibility between 
religion and science has been made 
through the years by both pseudo-scientists 
and pseudo-religionists. These claims are not 
so prevalent today, but there still remains 
some suspicion among many religionists 
that science has unwarrantably invaded the 
sacred domain of religion. This is not a one 
sided suspicion of encroachment, for the idea 
prevails among many scientists and students 
of science that religionists attempt to minis- 
ter to human needs for which they are in- 
adequately equipped. 

In spite of the apparently justifiable basis 
for these claims, the extent of real conflict 
between science and religion pales into in- 
significance when compared with the numer- 
ous areas of human interest and life in which 
they are mutually bound by a common ob- 
jective. Their unfortunate, imagined and 
surface conflicts, though obviously doomed 
to short duration, have unwittingly served to 
delay progress in the search for truth and the 
unfolding of the abundant life for all man- 
kind which scientists and religionists work- 
ing under more favorable circumstances 
might have come closer to achieving. 

The present trend is definitely in the di- 
rection of harmony and understanding as 
more religionists learn of science, and sci- 
entists are made aware of their own limita- 
tions and utter dependence upon religious 
resources for guidance in areas which have 
defied research and scientific analysis. 

Historically religion has been primarily 
concerned with man as a person in all rela- 
tionships. It has not limited its interest to 
man’s relationship to and with God, but has 
been equally concerned with man in his re- 
lationships with man and the universe. This 
interest has given to the field of religion a 
breadth which necessitates a reliance upon 


specific fields of science for specialized 

studies and insights as aids in understanding 

man as a person in a complex universe. 
Harmonizing Science and Religion 

This article is not addressed to the task of 
harmonizing science and religion, nor of 
covering the relation of all the sciences to 
religion, as worthy as such an undertaking 
might be, but rather, the purpose here is to 
show the interrelatedness and interdepen- 
dence of psychology and religion and to in- 
dicate how the broader concepts of religion 
find fulfillment through the application of 
the more narrow and specialized explorations 
and discoveries in the field of psychology and 
psychiatry. 

The contention here is that for the most 
part the current trends in psychology and 
psychiatry are not departures from religion, 
but rather an extension of the basic concepts 
of religion as the religious content in human 
experience is made more meaningful as 
newer insights are gained. 

The religious implications underlying 
current trends in psychology and psychiatry 
are rather suggestive of the fundamental re- 
lationship of religion and psychology. 

The efforts of psychiatrists to discover the 
motives for certain behavior patterns in in- 
dividuals bring them again and again to 
questions of historic religious significance. 
The matter of life adjustment is a definite 
outgrowth of one’s outlook on life, and here 
religion has no equal for the influence it 
makes on persons. In moments of extreme 
mental and emotional stress the tendency is 
for people to turn to religion for help. Con- 
trary to a rather frequent accusation that 
people seeking help under these conditions 
turn to drink is the fact that the most naive 
person knows that narcotics and alcohol only 
serve to lull one into a stupor or forgetful- 
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ness, but bring no solutions to problems. 
When people seek solutions to mental and 
emotional problems they invariably turn to 
religion and psychiatry. 

It is rather significant to note that among 
the best sellers of books in post war years 
are books like, Peace of Mind, Peace of Soul, 
How to Stop Worrying and Start Living, 
Road to Survival, Civilization on Trial, A 
Guide to Confident Living, The Art of Real 
Happiness, Human Destiny, The Greatest 
Story Ever Told, and The Mature Mind. 

The degree to which people are buying 
and reading books like these is indicative of 
the current search for something upon which 
they may rely as a directive in living fully; 
something which they hope to find in reli- 
gion and psychology. 

The implication of this trend is obvious. 
There is an increasing consciousness of per- 
sonal inadequacy and a growing awareness 
of individual need for maturity as bewildered 
people seek better adjustments in a complex 
and ever changing society. 

The tensions of our day with its daily 
threats of war and universal annihilation bear 
testimony to the importance of unifying all 
the sciences, and all religions in the common 
task of building a world social order con- 
ducive to the well being of human society. 
The urgency of this common endeavor is in- 
tensified by the frightening thought that even 
more destructive weapons than those pres- 
ently know to exist, are in the process of 
being discovered and produced. The grim 
realization that the forces for good have not 
kept pace with the forces for evil makes it 
imperative that religion brings into practice 
for good every available resource which 
a specialized study of the function of the 
mind of man can produce. 

The spiritual hunger and mental frustra- 
tion of individuals in various stages of ar- 
rested mental and emotional development 
challenge all the resources at man’s command. 
Religion and psychology are not a variance 
in dealing with this problem. Quite to the 
contrary, they are inextricably bound in the 
common task of improving man’s under- 
standing and acceptance of himself as he is, 
and equally obligated morally to give him 


guidance in developing towards his highest 
possibilities. 

Religion and psychology are primarily con- 
cerned with persons and their growth to- 
wards maturity; a maturity which enables 
them to deal with their problems in a grown 
up manner. Religion depends upon psy- 
chology for scientifically secured data and in- 
sights, while psychology must depend upon 
religion to instill in persons the will to apply 
the insights gained. Psychological research 
has become one of the most helpful tools at 
the disposal of religion as it strives to bring 
an effective ministry to persons trying to 
make mature decisions and proper adjust- 
ments in every varying life situations. 

Trend in Understanding 


The growing sense of understanding be- 
tween religionists and psychiatrists is indi- 
cated in the increasing number of church 
clinics where the minister, the psychiatrist, 
the psychiatric social worker and the psycho- 
logist work together in an effort to bring 
their combined services to bear on problems 
of need. This cooperative effort has de- 
veloped out of the realization that religion 
and psychology have a complementary and 
supplementary relationship. There is no need 
for fear that either will usurp the functions of 
the other. “The Church,” states Karl Stoltz, 
“can provide the dynamic of the Christian 
faith, and psychiatry can contribute spe- 
cialized diagnosis.”* The Church, however, 
must not delegate its responsibility to minis- 
ter to disordered personalities to the psycho- 
logical division of medicine, for the areas are 
many in which its ministry alone can pro- 
vide the right therapy for restoring order 
to disordered minds. The making of an 
individual into a normal socialized person- 
ality is a function largely contributed to by 
the Christian Church according to Stoltz who 
contends that “The truly socialized personal- 
ity is nourished by the superb loyalty to the 
Christian community.”* The Church through 
its many opportunities for group and occupa- 
tional therapy in cooperation with psycholo- 


‘The Church and Psychotherapy —New York: 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. p. 95. 
"Ibid — p. 97. 
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gists and psychiatrists can render an inestima- 
ble service to normal personalities as well as 
to those who are mentally ill. 

Trend in Cooperation 

Another evidence of this trend towards 
closer cooperation between the Church and 
the psychological division of medicine is the 
practice of hospitals to provide clinical train- 
ing for theological students under the super- 
vision of hospital chaplains and sympathetic 
staff specialists. This special training is de- 
signed to provide young ministers with coun- 
selling techniques for ordinary problems for 
which their skills are adequate, as well as to 
acquaint them with and expose them to men- 
tal cases which call for the skills of a psychia- 
trist. They are also taught to recognize border 
line mental cases in their early stages in order 
that adequate help may be secured in time to 
prevent further development of maladies 
which when discovered in time may be cured 
with less difficulty. They are helped in de- 
veloping the art of listening responsively to 
parishioners, that their functions as ministers 
to aid in the growth of souls may be en- 
hanced. These ministerial students are not 
only taught what to do in a sick room but 
also what not to do. They are given instruc- 
tion in group therapy and taught how to 
create a permissive relationship with their 
parishioners in a counselling situation 
whether the problem is on delinquency or 
marital conflict. 

Biblical Literature 

A cursory view of biblical literature will 
supply ample evidence that religion provides 
the basic content for all of these psychological 
ventures into a closer study of the emotional 
nature of man. 

Jesus’ admonition to “judge not” has far 
reaching implications in the psychothera- 
peutic process employed today by psychia- 
trists in the treatment of mental patients suf- 
fering from various emotional disturbances. 
Rollo May in The Art of Counselling con- 
tends that “the ability to ‘judge not’ is the 
watershed between true religion and ego- 
centric religiosity.”* Jesus knew the danger 





"Rollo May. The Art of Counselling —New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1939. pp. 176- 
177. 


of setting one’s self up as a judge to the per- 
son who judged as well as to the person being 
judged. The practice of psychiatrists today 
to take a non-judgmental attitude towards 
patients has its rootage in religious practices. 
A further example of Jesus’ insight into this 
problem was his treatment of the adulterous 
woman brought before him for his reaction. 
His deep insight and compassion led him to 
say, “Neither do I condemn thee.”* 

Jesus’ refusal to condemn this act of adul- 
tery was indicative of his keen insight and 
understanding of the damage such condemna- 
tion would have brought to this humiliated 
personality placed before him for judgment. 
He knew of the possible remorse and guilt 
feelings this woman might suffer. His choice 
to give her another chance was a demonstra- 
tion of the kind of positive approach which 
psychiatrists and ministers are using in pres- 
ent day psychotherapy. 

Jesus’ attitude towards the sick and needy 
was made very clear in his statement re- 
corded in Mathew 25:35-36 when he said, 
“For I was hungered, and ye gave me meat: 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: .. . 
Naked and ye clothed me: I was sick and ye 
visited me: I was in prison and ye came unto 
me.”> This was not only an awareness of 
the physical needs of man, but a conscious- 
ness of the longings of the soul for satisfy- 
ing human relationships when one is ordi- 
narily cut off from normal contacts with 
others, whether in a sick room or a prison. 
The problem of loneliness is not limited to 
those who are confined or separated from 
other people. The church as no other agency 
can create the kind of atmosphere in which 
lonely persons can be made to feel that they, 
too, belong to the group and may share in its 
fellowship. The problem of loneliness is far 
reaching in its effect upon human person- 
ality. According to Liebman, in, Peace of 
Mind, “the source of all the basic anxieties in 
human nature is a feeling of being alone and 
helpless in a hostile world.”° The Christian 


‘The Bible. John 8:11. 

*The Bible. Matthew 25: 35-36. 

*J. L. Leibman. Peace of Mind —New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1946—p. 60. 
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Church is historically equipped to minister to 
this individual and social need. It can pro- 
vide the proper environment in which nor- 
mal growth towards social maturity can take 
place. It must, however, enlarge the bounds 
of its ministry to include all persons of every 
community. 
In Current Literature 

The Golden Rule which proposes; doing 
unto others as one would have them do unto 
one’s-self, is another biblical insight which 
finds its counterpart in current psychiatric 
practice. It is the practice of empathy, where 
the psychiatrist is able to feel for the patient 
as if he himself were the patient. A feeling 
for others as he would have them feel for him 
were he in their position and they in his. 
This is done in absolute freedom from moral- 
istic values. It is a positive response to feel- 
ing rather than to the intellectual content of 
what the patient says. Carl R. Rogers con- 
tends that it is the “warmth of acceptance and 
absence of any coercion or personal pressure 
on the part of the counselor “which” permits 
the maximum expression of feelings, attitude, 
and problems by the counselee.”’ It is this 
full permissive relationship which leads the 
patient to deeper personal insights as he talks 
out his feelings and sees them more objec- 
tively, and is thus able to take positive steps 
towards maturity. 

The permissive relationship in the psycho- 
therapeutic progress is designed to aid the in- 
dividual in his growth towards mental and 
emotional maturity rather than to give him 
the solution to any particular problem. The 
purpose here is to help the individual in 
such a way that he becomes able to deal with 
subsequent problems in a mature manner. 
H. A. Overstreet in The Mature Mind, says 
that “growth into maturity requires growth 
into self-confidence.”* It is the person and 
not the problem with which religion and 
psychology are concerned. If the individual 
is helped in gaining adequate insight he will 
be able to solve his own problems. 


"Carl R. Rogers. Counselling and Psychotherapy 
— New York: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1942. 
pp. 113-114. 

*H. A. Overstreet. The Mature Mind — New 
by W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1949. 
p. 237. 
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One of the weaknesses of the practice of 
catharsis is that all too often the process ends 
in temporary relief by a transfer of the in- 
dividual’s responsibility to the priest who by 
granting the confessor absolution from his 
sins gives him a false sense of freedom from 
guilt and impedes the normal growth process 
which the confessor by facing his own prob- 
lem would gain. Catharsis is a help towards 
freedom from guilt feelings, but that is not 
enough. Positive steps on the part of each 
confessor, counselee, or patient must be taken 
if maturity is to be achieved. Psychiatrists 
have aimed at getting the individual to ac- 
cept personal responsibility and take positive 
action in a mature manner in dealing with his 
problems. 


Interrelationships 

Psychology has drawn heavily upon reli- 
gious content as a basis for further explora- 
tion. It has made tremendous strides in the 
direction of helping people with their prob- 
lems but it has not reached the stage nor 
probably will, where a divorce from religion 
is possible, for the deep longings of the soul 
are basically of a religious rootage. 

Religion, likewise, has drawn heavily from 
psychology in recent years. Its ministry has 
been tremendously enhanced by psychologi- 
cal insights gained in dealing with the prob- 
lems of deeply buried emotional tensions as 
those which often find expression during 
periods of grief and bereavement for the 
dead. As a result of these psychological in- 
sights ministers have been able to avert neu- 
rotic expressions of grief by the use of various 
methods of prophylactic grief therapy de- 
signed to provide normal outlets and situa- 
tions for the release of emotional tensions 
and expressions of bereavement. 

The growing consciousness of ministers to 
the psychological implications of religious 
ceremonies and rites has had far reaching 
significance theologically as well as psy- 
chologically. 

Though religionists and psychologists are 
increasingly cooperative in their efforts to 
minister to the needs of man, there are those 
areas in which the major responsibility is 
still largely of a religious nature, especially 
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in those areas which are beyond scientific re- 
search. 

Man as a creature of the spirit cannot make 
adequate adjustments to the incomprehensi- 
ble without a dynamic faith in the existence 
of a “Sustainer of values’® beyond human 
reach and control. As he faces the unknown 
and the unknowable he must believe in the 
ultimate triumph of good over evil and that 
a Supreme Being has a way of communi- 
cating with mortals that they might know 
what is good and what is evil, what is right 
and what is wrong and thus how to choose 
that which has lasting value. The kind of 
fortitude and courage which sustains man in 
adversity; the patience which keeps him 
working at apparently insolvable problems 





*Paul E. Johnson. Psychology of Religion — 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 
p. 29. 
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until defeat is turned into victory and failure 
becomes the stepping stone to success have 
their rootage in the dynamics found only in 
a deep faith in God. 

This is a mature faith in God, which abides 
after every available resource at man’s com- 
mand has fallen short of the desired results. 
It is this faith which keeps man striving to- 
wards a partnership with God even when 
his striving for maximum “unity with the 
Creator seems to be always just beyond his 
reach. 

This kind of mature faith is found in ma- 
ture persons. The application of human in- 
sights gained through psychological research 
with a dynamic faith in God comes to fruition 
in the fulfillment of the longings of mankind 
for peace that passeth understanding and the 
abundant life which accompanies the king- 
dom of God. 
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T HERE ARE a number of signs indi- 
cating that the times are out of joint. 
Recently we heard the world premiere of a 
newly-created American symphony over the 
air. It was not called The Age of Innocence 
or The Golden Age but was grimly entitled, 
The Age of Anxiety. Ira Peck, an analyst 
of Tin Pan Alley’s output of songs, sets forth 
the hypothesis that popular songs such as “A 
Dreamer’s Holiday” and “Dear Hearts and 
Gentle People” are popular because they of- 
fer good doses of “nostalgia and escape from 
this age of anxiety and ulcers.”* Our current 
jokes have a gruesome flavor, too. Here are 
samples from two recent issues of the New 
York Times. The first is titled Small Matter* 
and pertains to a news item which reads: 
“Atomic bomb explosions are caused by fis- 
sion; hydrogen explosions by fusion.” This 
has stimulated the composition of the fol- 
lowing couplet: 

Fission or fusion — 

You'll have to admit you 

Will never be certain 

Which of them hit you. 
And here is Rueful Reflection:* 

The H bomb may destroy the human race, 

A prospect quite disquieting to face; 

Small cheer, alas, that when the deed 

is done 

No one— but no one! will blame anyone. 

An atomic physicist tells a story that has a 
post-World-War-III setting. As the atomic 
dust is settling over the horrible piles of 
mangled bodies and warm ashes, a lone sur- 
vivor of the human species just barely man- 


"Ira Peck. “Climb Aboard a Butterfly.” New 
York Times Magazine. April 23, 1950, p. 19. 

"Richard Armour. “Small Matter.” New York 
Times Magazine, March 12, 1950, p. 72. 

“Irwin Edman. “Rueful Reflections.” New 
York Times Magazine. March 19, 1950, p. 39. 


ages to drag himself out of the sea onto a 
tropical island. In his dying breath, he gasps, 
“Here goes the last member of the human 
species!” Two monkeys chattering in near- 
by palm trees overhear him. One of them 
cries out in despair, “My God! Do we have 
to go through the whole business all over 
again.” 

Another physicist has remarked _half- 
jokingly, half-seriously, “It may be all right for 
humans to blast themselves off the face of 
the earth but they have no moral right to 
drag the other species of animals to destruc- 
tion with them.” (Terribly funny! ) 

But to continue with the notion that the 
times are very much out of joint, let me point 
out this singular fact. Surely, it would be 
astounding to a Man-from-Mars to observe 
that, of all the animals, men alone fear one 
another despite the fact that they may live on 
opposite sides of the planet. Right now the 
two worlds on Earth are engaged in a mad 
arms race to develop bigger and better bombs 
in order to secure and hysterically maintain a 
superior position from which to destroy the 
other if necessary. Men are apprehensive 
that hair-trigger reactions may suddenly 
change cold diplomacy and cold war into hot- 
headed diplomacy and a searing, scorching 
wat. 

Patriotism is at a low ebb; it is no longer 
taken for granted. It is suspect unless it can 
survive wire-tapping, reports of the informer 
and other police-state techniques. Race 
riots, racial and class hatreds, international 
suspicion, and even wars exist over the face 
of the earth. 

Examples could be multiplied to show that 
the brotherhood of man is a mere scrap of 
paper and that a moral and spiritual break- 
down has occurred on a planet-wide basis. 

Apparently religion has failed in the prac- 
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tical business of guiding men’s daily life to- 
gether. Instead of emotionally rising to its 
defense, let us look for possible reasons. I 
think that an impartial observer would grant 
that the story of human civilization down 
through the ages has shown amazing changes 
in rapid succession. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion and the Air Age are examples. How- 
ever, not all portions of this mighty stream 
have moved along at equal pace. Indeed, 
religion has shown a peculiar resistance to 
change. It has not kept abreast of the radical 
changes in the social, economic and political 
conditions of humans. For many, religious 
concepts that were good enough for the 
Christian martyrs fed to the lions are still 
good enough for them. 

As someone has so aptly put it, “Our fathers 
rested from their labors; but we should not 
rest upon them.” When changing life con- 
ditions beset the Jews, thinkers or prophets 
arose. They wrestled with these problems, 
came to certain conclusions and pointed out 
a new direction for the group to take. Often 
the reactionary group would not listen but 
stuck to its accustomed and familiar way of 
doing things. Sometimes it was disastrous. 
Sociologists are familiar with the notion of a 
culture lag. In its religious as well as other 
group action, society has been slow to change. 
It has failed to keep pace with the onward 
sweep of civilization. It has been a worship- 
per of “dead radicals.” For who would argue 
that the world’s religious leaders were not 
revolutionary, radical figures? 

It was because they were extremists and 
progressives that both Socrates and Jesus were 
condemned. One wonders if Christ would 
not be scorned and rejected by the neo- 
Orthodox of today just as thoroughly as he 
was 2000 years ago. 

In a public address, Dr. Homer P. Rainey 
recently struck at a fundamental weakness in 
the approach of modern religion when he 
pointed out that it tended to look backward 
too often and too long. Instead of being 
grounded in the realities of contemporary 
life, it has had its eyes glued to the past. It 
has acted as if God had closed the books in 
the dim, early centuries A.D. After that date, 
apparently no more truth was to be disclosed 


regardless of how avidly it was sought after. 
But surely there are prophets in this age— 
Pasteur, the Curies, Millikan, Einstein, 
Schweitzer, George Washington Carver, 
Booker T. Washington and many, many 
others because there are so many more hu- 
mans than there were 2,000 to 5,000 years 
ago and because it’s a smaller world. In the 
religious sphere, these modern prophets are 
expressing new, daring and exciting ideas in 
books and through certain magazines. How- 
ever, our fascination for the hoary past causes 
us to turn a deaf ear to the voices of our own 
wise men and seers. We act as if religious 
development had reached a dead-end about 
2,000 years ago despite the fact that there are 
voices crying in the wilderness today. 
Modern Prophets 

Here is what some of those voices are 
saying. Ernest Chave* has pointed out that 
on every side traditional religionists, adminis- 
trators and theologians, preachers and writers, 
are bemoaning the failure of organized reli- 
gion to affect the standards and practices of 
personal-social living (p. 67). In words not 
too different from those of Christ, another 
of our contemporary prophets, Uphaus,° has 
written that religion has often become formal 
and ecclesiastical. 

The priestly has taken precedence over the 
prophetic. Large sections have been pre- 
occupied with another world or with theo- 
logical hair-splitting (p. 257).° 
He urges that the labor movement and reli- 
gion unite their efforts as “natural allies” in 
discharging common social obligations. Still 
other prophets, e.g. Middleton,’ are pointing 
out the passion with which myriads accept, 
recite and fight for creeds that are mere 
“hand-me-downs” and irrelevant to this life. 
He has boldly declared that much of religion's 
theological doctrine makes not one iota of 


‘Ernest J. Chave. “Religious Education for Lib- 
eral Progressives.” Religious Education, 1950, pp. 


7-72. 

‘Willard Uphaus. “Mutual Aims and Social 
Responsibilities.” Religious Education, 1950, 43, 
pp. 253-266. 

*Compare with Christ’s statement: “You have 
nullified what God has said for the sake of what 
has been handed down to you.” (Matthew 15:6). 

7; Leonard Middleton. “Pragmatic Religion.” 
Religious Education, 1948, 43, pp. 75-78. 
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difference in the day-to-day life of the be- 
lievers. Instead, he is pleading for a religion 
whose principles will have a real moral and 


ethical “cash value.” These will be living 
and livable religious principles. 

Attacking from another angle, Mayer* 
points out how the great founders of religion 
laid little stress on the intellectual content of 
their faith. The doing was more important 
than the saying. While Christ has left no 
writings, this has not deterred theologians 
from writing thousands of volumes on mat- 
ters that seemed relatively simple to Christ. 

Most of these volumes have been written 
in a spirit of empty abstraction and verbali- 
zation. A rational mind, when objectively 
evaluating the theological edifices will marvel 
at the foolishness of man (p. 79). 

Mayer has also indicated how man’s ap- 
parent need for a mediator has caused him to 
exalt his leaders into deities. Confucius, 
Buddha, Christ and today, even Lenin, have 
been endowed with a divine status by their 
followers. The central issue, then, becomes 
a quarrel over the divinity of the leader and 
not on his teachings and their practice. An- 
other danger has been to widen the gap be- 
tween the imperfect individual and his majes- 
tic Savior so that reliance is placed on Divine 
grace rather than new and bolder attempts 
at self-improvement. The result is a pessi- 
mistic view of man that looks to some miracle 
or force external to the man to save him. The 
gap between creed and life is, at this point, 
irreconcilable and man obeys dogma only 
through command or fear. Religion then loses 
touch with life and leaves man bewildered, 
frustrated and floundering in a rich but out- 
of-touch tradition. 

Again one of our modern seers® has sensed 
this and describes as one of the greatest 
tragedies of contemporary Western culture— 
the vast chasm that has come between stereo- 
typed theological thinking and the thought 
and life of the secular world (p. 74). 


*Frederick Mayer. “Education for World Re- 
ligion.” Religious Education, 1948, 43, pp. 79-83. 

°William Clayton Bower. “Evaluations” pp. 
74-76. In “Religious Education for Liberal Prog- 
ressives: A Statement and Evaluations.” Religious 
Education, 1950, 67-100. 
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Let us not pooh-pooh these theological 
differences. They cannot be belittled if we 
note that it is these very fine points that have 
lead to the fractionalization of Christianity 
in America into 256 different brands 
and 80,000 different religious groups over 
the earth. It is also these petty points that 
led to such tensions and splits among the 
Christian brotherhood gathered together for 
the World Ecumenical Congress in Amster- 
dam two years ago.’° 


Science 


So much for religion. Its procedure and 
progress to date have been all too sketchily 
evaluated. Now, for comparative purposes, 
let us just briefly examine the procedure, 
techniques and results secured by science. 
Science has certainly not written the last 
word about the things that it studies but it 
has made great advance in understanding, 
predicting and controlling nature. This can 
hardly be denied. How has it done this? 
Perhaps, its most fundamental step has been 
to start with facts — with something to study 
— it begins in the world of reality and with 
observstion. 

It next analyzes the problem under con- 
sideration. It must do this objectively with- 
out feeling or any predilection for the out- 
come of results. Successive trials and a frank 
acknowledgement of error and gain, a fresh 
attack on the problem. Each inquiry stands 
or falls by itself. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Appeal to the force of tradi- 
tion is out. False prophets are discarded. 
There is profit from the mistakes of previous 
workers. The good deriving from their study 
is salvaged and future workers build on the 
shoulders of those who have gone before. 
The good is not hallowed as such but is saved 
because it has been found to be good through 
actual experience. Everything is tried and 
tested, checked and double checked. Nor are 
thorough-going revisions of basic points of 
view unknown. Witness the Galilean, New- 
tonian and Einsteinien revolutions. A scien- 
tific revolution is another way of saying, “We 


“Amsterdam 1948: An 
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have been wrong in a pretty fundamental 
way. Let us acknowledge our mistakes and 
launch an attack on our problems from a 
fresh approach.” Such a procedure has yielded 
definite dependable knowledge of nature. 
This understanding has permitted prediction 
and control of phepomena of the kind illus- 
trated by developments in atomic physics. 
The essential features of scientific method 
appear to be resilience, change, growth and 
fluidity. No rigidity; no finality. 

I see no need in minimizing the differences 
between the techniques and results of scien- 
tific vs. religious procedures. Let us face the 
facts squarely and acknowledge, as our 
modern prophets do, that the two are at cross 
purposes at some points. Speaking generally, 
religion has not utilized anything remotely 
resembling scientific method. In fact, or- 
thodox religion has even written its own anti- 
scientific psychology, astronomy, biology and 
even mathematics. Galileo’s troubles, witch- 
craft, predestination, infant damnation, 
original sin, demon possession, disease as 
punishment for sins and the Tennessee 
“Monkey Trials” are eloquent examples of 
dogmas that maintain religious stagnation. 
In his recent book on Science and the Goals 
of Man, Rapaport’* makes the point, al- 
though in a somewhat satirical but not too 
far fetched fashion, in the following quota- 
tion: 

The city fathers of D-ville had passed an 
ordinance requiring the teachers in the public 
schools to take the numerical value of pi to 
be 3 because of the statement in the Bible that 
the “molten sea” in Solomon’s temple had a 
circumference of thirty cubits and a diameter 
of ten cubits (I Kings 7:23) (p. xii). 

Religion and Science 


I would propose a wedding or a reconcilia- 
tion of practical science and religion. Ap- 
plied science, without religion or moral 
values, can lead to an atomic annihilation of 
man through undirected and misapplied 
knowledge. On the other hand, religion 
without grounding in life, reality and in 
truth is likely to grow sterile, dogmatic, im- 
potent and useless in charting man’s troubled 





“Anatol Rapaport. Science and the Goals of 
Man. New York: Harper, 1950, pp. 262. 
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voyage through complex social and personal 
seas. True religion will never need to war 
with Science or fear it. 

Now, for a specific illustration of how 
religion can coordinate its program with sci- 
entific findings. As one of its noble ideals, 
religion strives toward the realization of the 
brotherhood of man. 

In Acts 17; 26 Paul writes, “And God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

This is a true statement, but why is it true? 
Is it true because Paul said it or did Paul 
say it because it is true? It is likely that wise 
men in all times and in all places have had 
similar valuable and rich insights into the 
brotherhood of man. This is not to disparage 
or belittle such shrewd observations. But 
let me illustrate. Suppose we declare, “We 
are all brothers under the skin.” If our only 
support for such a statement is an appeal to 
a saint who said so, it is likely to become a 
mere cliche,—a nice-sounding sentiment. 
It hasn’t any backing to it. 

What do our wise-men (i.e., scientists) 
say on this point? They speak similarly 
about a common origin of all existing hu- 
mans. But why? Because through actual 
experience they have found it to be truly so. 
The blood from a Negro, as long as it is the 
right type, will serve as well in a transfusion 
to save a white man’s life as any other. A 
Chinese brain is indistinguishable from that 
of a Communist or a 100 per cent American. 
If all humans were arranged in one line on 
the basis of their skin colors, they would vary 
from one another through imperceptible de- 
grees from light to dark. Nowhere would 
there be any abrupt breaks. We would be 
convinced, as have anthropologists, that they 
are of one species. What minor variations 
exist are the result of isolation over long 
periods of time in the places that each group 
has inhabited. Actual measurements and 
observations give a demonstrable, verifiable 
proof of the brotherhood of man. With 
such evidence, Paul’s statement gains com- 
pelling force. 

But there is still stronger support-in-fact 
for this belief. Paul Radin, the American 
anthropologist, has observed that, no matter 
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how primitive by our standards, all groups 
have produced profound thinkers,—an in- 
tellectual class that has been seriously con- 
cerned with man’s relationship to man and 
to the universe. All mankind has wrestled with 
these problems. All have produced religion 
and evolved ethical and moral codes. For 
example, the Winebago Indians’ “Ten Com- 
mandments” would strike a responsive chord 
in any high-principled Christian. All human 
groups have laws regulating social relation- 
ships—they develop art, folklore, shelter, 
clothing, objects, rituals and ceremonies and 
some sort of science. None has failed to 
develop skills which better adapt him to his 
conditions, industrial or otherwise. 

There is a common core to human nature 
everywhere. It is like a theme with varia- 
tions. Differences there are but these are 
relatively insignificant. Rear a Negro in 
France and he becomes a Frenchman through 
and through but if he grows up in Harlem, 
he may become a Baptist or an Orthodox Jew, 
speak American and vote Republican. Rear 
an American child in the deep south and he 
will hate Negroes but shift him at birth to 
China and he will speak Chinese, eat, dress 
and worship his ancestors like other Chinese 
do. Who doubts that he might have become 
a loyal Fascist, Buddhist, Holy Roller, Rus- 
sian peasant (or dare I mention it?) even 
a steadfast Communist under somewhat dif- 
ferent life conditions? In other words, hu- 
mans from all groups are interchangeable, — 
they are equivalent. A black-skinned George 
Washington Carver can be as ingenious in 
devising techniques for the greater utilization 
of crops in the South as a college professor’s 
son. And under different conditions, he can 
make as good or poor a slave as any other 
human, regardless of skin color, under con- 
ditions of slavery. 
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These are some vagrant thoughts on the 
brotherhood of man. My purpose was to 
merely furnish hints as to the manner in 
which scientific data can buttress religious 
concepts of all sorts through actual demon- 
stration of their truth as discovered with sci- 
entific techniques. ‘ 


Summary 

In summary, from where I sit, the situation 
looks serious. Mankind is sick and scared in 
wholesale fashion. Because it has been a 
backward-looking and conservative institu- 
tion, religion has so far failed to help man to 
a richer, more abundant and harmonious life 
together. But it is very much in favor of such 
an ideal and is still searching and groping 
for ways and means. 

On the other hand, people who have some- 
times felt themselves either on the fringe 
or outside the pale of organized religion, — 
labor leaders, social workers, teachers, and 
scientists are deeply concerned about man’s 
future and are eager to apply existing knowl- 
edge about man in order to better his condi- 
tion. 

Instead of divided effort or, as Bertrand 
Russell’? recently suggested, developing a 
science to save us from Science, I propose a 
rapprochement of the two. Under such cir- 
cumstances, science will have a direction and 
religion a solid basis in reality. It will not 
be an ivory tower affair developing “good- 
for-nothing” creatures. A concrete program 
for the discovery and development of moral 
and spiritual values must lead to the common 
good of humanity and thus to the brother- 
hood of man. 


“Bertrand Russell. “The Science to Save Us 
from Science.” N. Y. Times Mag. March 19, 
1950, p. 9. 
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Jesus 
A UNITARIAN AND A 





PRESBYTERIAN INTERPRETATION 


EDITH HUNTER 
Mansfield, Massachusetts 


ITARIAN UNORTHODOXY and 
Presbyterian neo-orthodoxy have pre- 
sented religious educators with an interest- 
ing new set of answers to the old question, 
What was the good news Jesus came to 
preach? Since the first century there seem 
always to have been two main answers: on 
the one hand Jesus came to bring men good 
news, the good news of the way of love, on 
the other hand Jesus was himself the good 
news, the power of God come among men. 
It is not surprising that the book on 
Jesus in the Unitarian curriculum presents 
Jesus the great teacher of the way of love. 
This book, Jesus The Carpenter's Son, by 
Sophia L. Fahs, is written for twelve to six- 
teen year olds. We could expect a religious 
liberal to be interested in Jesus as a great 
teacher. 

Likewise, it is not surprising that the Pres- 
byterian New Curriculum book on Jesus, 
Men Called Him Master, by Elwyn Allen 
Smith, written for twelve to fourteen year 
olds, presents Jesus who was himself the 
good news. We would expect to find a 
more orthodox presentation in Presbyterian 
materials. 

But what does surprise and disturb one is 
the degree to which the personality and the 
role of Jesus, as well as the content of his 
teaching, have been effected in one book by 
the concepts of mental health, and in the 
other by the concepts of neo-orthodoxy. 

This criticism can be substantiated only 
after describing the figure of Jesus that 
emerges from a study of the two books. 
With the Unitarian book there is available 
a teacher’s guide which I have drawn on in 
my analysis. With the Presbyterian book 
goes a quarterly magazine for parents and 
teachers and a student work book. All of 
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these materials have been carefully studied. 
Let us look first at the Jesus depicted by 
Mrs. Fahs. 

Jesus, The Carpenter's Son 

This biography of Jesus begins when he 
was twelve years old. From the beginning 
he was a wonderer, an earnest seeker after 
a better way. Living in an occupied coun- 
try, Jesus was influenced by the restlessness 
that affected the majority of his people. In 
his early teens he was rather hesitantly at- 
tracted to the point of view of the Zealots, 
but as his thinking deepened, he came to 
feel that rebellion and possible national in- 
dependence were only a superficial kind of 
solution to much bigger problems, and he 
abandoned this position. 

Gradually he came to believe that the real 
freedom of his people was hindered more 
by the forces of orthodox religion that “oc- 
cupied” his country, than by the occupying 
soldiers of Rome. The intricate codes of 
the priests and well-meaning Pharisees were 
developing a bondage that national indepen- 
dence would not loosen. Jesus believed that 
by a truer grasp of the nature of God and 
goodness, his people could do much for 
themselves, regardless of their earthly kings. 

Year after year Jesus worked on in the 
carpenter shop, but in his heart he was 
thrashing out the problems that were vital 
to him. His friends valued him as a kind 
of unofficial teacher, they liked to come and 
talk with him; he was humble, and yet had 
spiritual insight that rang true to them. 

When Jesus heard about John the Bap- 
tist, he was struck by the reports of the type 
of thing John was preaching. He went to 
hear John, and under the sway of his own 
emotions and John’s preaching, Jesus was 
baptized. He went off into the wilderness 
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to wrestle further with his own thoughts. He 
was not sure that he could accept all of John’s 
teaching, for instance that a supernatural 
Messiah would come and destroy the wicked 
with fire. Jesus asked himself, “Do men 
have to be frightened into goodness?” After 
much thought he felt that God had spoken 
to his soul and that he must give up his 
carpenter shop and become a teacher. 

Jesus is pictured always as growing and 
learning. He was early impressed by the 
wonder and mystery of a growing seed. As 
he struggled with the idea of the Kingdom 
of God, which filled the thoughts of so 
many of his contemporaries, he came to 
think of it in these terms. The Kingdom 
of God is like a seed of goodness inside of 
every man. This goodness grows and ripens, 
it is not something sudden and spectacular. 
The growth of the seed is hastened by an 
attitude of loving kindness, trust and humil- 
ity. Anger, he felt, hindered the growth, 
both in the angry one and in his brother, 
so Jesus, when his own angry emotions con- 
quered him said, “I must become more 
patient.” 

It was a conviction of the importance of 
good news such as this that drove Jesus, 
with a sense of urgency, from town to town 
preaching to all who would listen. Most 
especially he sought out the poor people who 
were burdened down with guilt feelings and 
resentment because of the current idea of 
what being a good Jew meant. He taught 
the poor that if they did not have an un- 
blemished lamb or large sums of money to 
give to the priests, it was all right, because 
what mattered to God was a loving heart. 
Jesus taught that God is himself the great 
giver, not one who demands things from us. 

The little group of men that became 
Jesus’ disciples were not chosen for an 
esoteric reason. They had been won by 
Jesus as a person, and his good news of the 
way of love. They hoped some day to be- 
come teachers of the way themselves. Jesus 
never overpowered his listeners, either by 
claiming supernatural authority or by per- 
forming miracles. The only power he pos- 
sessed was the power of truth. But many 
that were physically sick from worry were 
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made well by this man who made it possible 
for them once again to be at peace with 
themselves. 

Jesus was disturbed when his reputation 
threatened to become’ that of a super-medi- 
cine man. For him the healings were by- 
products of his teaching, not important in 
themselves, but because they implied that 
the sick person had gained insight into the 
fact of God’s loving nature and thereby into 
his own nature. 

Because real goodness mattered so terri- 
bly to Jesus, he found himself more and 
more in conflict with those who were pro- 
fessionally concerned with religion. When 
he went to Jerusalem for the final Passover 
of his life, he finally came into open conflict 
with the commercialized religious practises 
of the priests. He followed the way of love 
as consistently as he was able, but the sel- 
fishness of these men roused his anger. On 
the cross he prayed for the forgiveness of 
those who killed him. 

After the death of Jesus his influence 
lived on, his teachings were cherished and 
taught. His life was remembered so viv- 
idly that his heartbroken followers gradually 
convinced themselves that he was really not 
dead but alive. Their memories of him 
changed and they came to think of him as 
a very special man, more than human, the 
Messiah of God. 

This is the outline of the story of Jesus 
that the Unitarian curriculum presents to its 
young readers. They are urged by the author 
to evaluate it, compare it with the Gospel 
records, and accept or reject what they feel 
they must. 


Men Called Him Master 


What Jesus emerges from a reading of 
Men Called Him Master? Here is a Jesus 
who from the start to finish is sure of him- 
self. Here is a man who knows he is God’s 
Messiah; that his life is part of a great Plan, 
a Drama, a Tragedy of cosmic proportions. 
Here is no searcher, no wonderer, eager to 
think and grow along with his friends. Here 
is the Chosen one, come suddenly and spec- 
tacularly on the scene to proclaim the reign 
of God. 
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This Jesus goes to John the Baptist, not 
to hear his preaching and to resolve some 
of his own perplexities, but to be baptized 
in accordance with God’s great Plan. He 
goes, not to confess his sin as others do, but 
having none of his own, to assume our sins. 
John is described as awe struck at the ap- 
proaching Jesus, even before baptism, and 
after reluctantly baptizing him, John an- 
nounces to the assembled multitude that he 
saw the spirit of God descend on the head 
of Jesus. He says that this is the man that 
God has chosen to do his work. 

Jesus is here both a terrible and wonder- 
ful man. He is a doer of miracles, not mir- 
acles that can be rationalized, but miracles 
that definitely demand supernatural powers. 
Demons are cast out, the blind see, the dead 
are raised, the waters are walked on, the 
five loaves are physically multiplied. These 
miracles are not to be glossed over. They 
play a major role. They are an outward sign 
of the power of God at work among men. 

This Jesus, doer of miracles, overpowers 
men. They are mystified by his forcefulness, 
confused by his teachings, but drawn to him 
none the less. We read, “Simon looked at 
Jesus, and a strange fear took hold of him. 
There had been no fish all night, and now, 
at the bidding of this Rabbi, they had caught 
hundreds! Impulsively he fell on his knees 
at Jesus’ feet and said: ‘Lord, I do need to 
be changed! I am a sinful man!’” (p. 23) 
Not Jesus’ teachings, not Jesus’ personality, 
but a miraculous act convinced Simon of his 
sin. Jesus says repeatedly that he uses his 
miraculous powers in order that men may 
know that God has sent him. 

In this account Jesus’ preaching has 
power, not because its intrinsic rightness 
appeals to his listeners, but because God’s 
power is in him, The Word. The potential 
disciples are not the ethically sensitive, the 
searchers for a better way, but very ordinary, 
rather slow-witted people. They show no 
special readiness for Jesus’ message until 
Jesus acts and speaks. Then, mysteriously, 
in some hearers at least, Jesus awakens a 
sense of desperate need and he supplies the 
answer to that need in the Gospel that he 
brings. 


JESUS 
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This Gospel appears in three forms, which 
although not mutually exclusive, are not 
identical in meaning. To begin with, the 
Gospel is little more than an announcement 
of the sovereign nature of God, a God who 
is active in this world. (p. 56). More fre- 
quently the Gospel is an announcement of 
the coming of God into history in a new 
way (ie. in Jesus. p. 67). But finally, after 
his resurrection, Jesus tells his disciples that 
their gospel is “that the Christ has suffered 
and risen from the dead to give them eternal 
life. Those who repent and believe this 
gospel, shall be forgiven their sins.” (p. 
179). And it is this third gospel that is of 
crucial importance to the author of Men 
Called Him Master, because it is only the 
risen Christ who has power finally to save 
men. 

Jesus is crucified, not because he has run 
head on into the financial interests of or- 
ganized religion, but because men refuse to 
accept the fact of their dependency on God. 
The sin of the Pharisees is not the external- 
ism of their religion, or overemphasis on 
rigid detail, but the sin of trusting in one’s 
own norms of goodness. Preaching against 
this sin is presented as the main concern of 
Jesus’ ethical teaching. 

But God knew that men would reject his 
Christ, and Jesus knows he must die. It is 
part of the tragic drama in which he has 
the leading role. After his death the disciples 
are sick with grief, complete despair grips 
them. His teachings and the impress of his 
personality have absolutely no power to give 
them hope. Apparently, in spite of the con- 
fession at Caesarea Philippi, only the return 
of Jesus in his physical body is really able 
to convince the disciples of Jesus’ Messiah- 
ship and the full implications of that fact. 

With Jesus’ return their despair is gone, 
replaced by unshakable conviction. The les- 
son to be learned from the resurrection is 
that not Jesus’ ethical teaching, not his ex- 
emplary life, not the pathos of a devotion to 
truth that puts one on a cross, but God’s act 
in Christ is the cornerstone of Christianity. 

This is the Jesus to whom the young 
Presbyterians are introduced. ; 
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Comparison 

What effect can Mr. Smith hope his book 
will have on his fourteen year old readers? 
Will young people try to be like this Jesus? 
No, the Plan of his life cannot be the plan 
of any other life. He was the Chosen one 
of God, God in history. From this point of 
view the pattern for the young Christian is 
not Jesus, but rather, any one of the doubt- 
ing, but finally believing, disciples. Will 
young people instinctively admire this 
Christ? No, like the first disciples they 
will be confused and rebel against the mean- 
ing of his life. But, if God wills it, having 
read this story of salvation, they will repent, 
confess their complete dependence on God, 
and then go out as ambassadors, proclaim- 
ing Jesus Christ Lord of their lives. 

Both Jesus The Carpenter's Son and Men 
Called Him Master are based on careful 
research. How then can we account for two 
such different pictures of Jesus and the ap- 
peal he had for his contemporaries? 

The Biblical picture of Jesus is not con- 
sistent. Historical criticism has taught us 
that the gospel inconsistencies are the result 
of many factors: adoring disciples, forgetful 
men, editors marshalling evidence for special 
purposes, struggles for power and theologi- 
cal controversies in the early church. These 
two books demonstrate among other things, 
two methods of handling these Biblical in- 
consistencies. 

Mr. Smith, by using the method of dia- 
lectical thinking, has harmonized the con- 
tradictions within the framework of neo- 
orthodoxy. For many, this is an advantage 
of the neo-orthodox position, that it enables 
one to pay apparent heed to the findings of 
historic criticism and at the same time, by 
thinking dialectically, to rise above these 
findings. Thus one’s faith escapes unscathed. 

Let me give one example of this in action. 
In the April-June, 1948 issue of Counsel, the 
parent-teacher guide for Men Called Him 
Master, Paul Lehmann has written an article 
on the meaning of the resurrection. Here 
he distinguishes between two senses of the 
word seeimg. Seeing, in the first sense, is 
just observing, in the second sense seeing 
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implies understanding. His purpose is to 
show that when Jesus appeared after his 
death, some of his followers saw him, be- 
cause they were seeimg in the sense that im- 
plies real understanding. God could reveal 
himself to them, the Eternal could break 
through into time. As for the others, they 
saw, but did not see Jesus; theirs was or- 
dinary, natural seeing. Because these two 
kinds of seeing were going on, Lehmann 
says, “Everything that we call seeimg in the 
ordinary sense is confused. There is no 
agreement in the Gospels about what time 
of day it was...” etc. 

Surely the distinction in the meaning of 
the word seeing is valid, but one must se- 
riously question the validity of introducing 
this type of distinction into the Biblical ac- 
count, (though there is precedent from 
Kierkegaard to Dorothy Sayers). It serves 
its purpose well, too, it disposes of the con- 
tradictions. A good rule for a neo-orthodox 
thumb is that wherever you find contradic- 
tion in the Bible, there probably you will 
find the truth of two worlds, the eternal and 
the temporal, impinging on each other. Con- 
tradiction is therefore welcomed, given dia- 
lectical treatment and swallowed up. 

Mrs. Fahs is not a dialectical theologian. 
She has dealt with the inconsistencies in the 
Biblical account in another way. Where 
there is disagreement she has had to choose 
among interpretations and has tried to reach 
behind fantasy to fact. Has she so chosen 
as to reveal the Jesus that lived? 

First of all, was it possible, as she claims, 
that Jesus did not think of himself as in 
any special sense the Messiah? On the level 
of scholarship, it is possible. The majority 
of New Testament scholars do take the po- 
sition that Jesus thought of himself in a 
special sense as the Messiah, but the other 
position is ably presented by some scholars. 
The widespread Messianic hope made any 
prophetic figure of the day a likely candi- 
date for the title. It is credible that Jesus’ 
followers could have thought that he was the 
Messiah, though he may have made no claim 
to it himself, or even disclaimed it. 

According to Mrs. Fahs’ interpretation 
then, the positive impact that Jesus’ life 
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made on his followers must have derived its 
power, not from his Messianic status, but 
from his life and teaching, his grasp of a 
truer meaning of goodness, sin, forgiveness 
and the very nature of God. But Mrs. Fahs’ 
interpretation of Jesus is subject to some se- 
rious criticism at precisely this point. After 
carefully filling im accurate first century 
background, and having stated freshly some 
of Jesus’ most valuable ideas, she weakens 
her account, by ascribing to him intimations 
of a twentieth century psychotherapeutic re- 
interpretation of several basic theological 
concepts. Let us analyse this in a very spe- 
cific context. 

In Mark 2:17 we read, “Those who are 
strong have no need of a doctor, but those 
who are ill. I have not come to call just 
men but sinners.” In Jesus The Carpenter's 
Son Jesus says, “the bad people you talk of 
are like the sick” (p. 100), and in connec- 
tion with this section of the book there is a 
discussion in the teacher’s guide. We read, 
“Do you think Jesus was right when he said 
that ‘bad’ people were really sick people 
needing doctors rather than judges? Would 
a modern psychologist agree?” (Guide, p. 
42) 

Most modern psychologists would agree, 
but Jesus did not say this! Jesus was draw- 
ing an analogy. He said, as the doctor is to 
the sick man, so am I to the sinner. This is 
not logical equivalent of the statement, the 
sinner is sick. 

The people of Jesus’ day and Jesus with 
them, believed that bad people had sinned 
against God. Jesus differed from his con- 
temporaries, especially the Pharisees, only 
on the question of what constituted sin and 
the cure for sin. He never questioned the 
reality of sin. He said that an outward act 
was not even necessary in order to commit 
sin, one could be a sinner just by harboring 
bitterness or getting angry. Here Jesus 
showed keener spiritual insight than the re- 
ligious leaders of his day, but an insight in 
line with the best of Isaiah, Micah and 
Jeremiah. 

Jesus taught that we should not judge 
others, but he did not teach this because he 
thought that bad men are sick and should 


be doctored rather than judged. No! Jesus 
said don’t judge others unless you are ready 
to be judged yourself by those same stand- 
ards. Jesus thought that when God’s reign 
began, in the near future, we would all be 
judged, everyone of us, and some of us con- 
signed to Hell fire! 

If Jesus had said that the man who even 
gets angry with his brother, even he, is really 
not a sinner at all, just sick, then Mrs. Fahs’ 
suggestion could stand, although it could 
never be a logical deduction from Mark 
2:17. But to have said it, Jesus would have 
had to be a genetic sport. In the realm of 
morals, rather than the next step in “pro- 
phetic evolution.” 

For most of us today, our understanding 
of physical sickness is very different from 
Jesus’ understanding of it. This is the re- 
sult of the development of medical science. 
So, too, for some, including Mrs. Fahs, the 
meaning of sin is undergoing radical change 
as a result of the development of the psy- 
chological sciences. Is all sin a kind of sick- 
ness, to be analysed and dealt with scientifi- 
cally? This question is being asked now, 
but surely it was not a question that Jesus 
could have asked, in his first century thought 
world. 

We must also seriously question Mrs. 
Fahs’ reinterpretation of the concept of for- 
giveness in Jesus The Carpenter's Son. We 
read, “This then is the surest way of know- 
ing when God has forgiven us . . . if we have 
no bitter feelings ourselves toward anyone. 
In this way we have power to forgive our- 
selves. God is always ready if we are.” (p. 
65) Jesus did say that there was no need 
to go to the Temple with offerings to gain 
God's forgiveness. He did say that we must 
get rid of the bitter feelings inside of us. 
But Jesus would never have added, thus “we 
forgive ourselves.” This is a modern psy- 
chological explanation. Jesus believed that 
by first forgiving our brother we made our- 
selves ready to be forgiven by God. 

It is interesting too to ponder the fact 
that Jesus never said that God can’t forgive 
our sins until we forgive our brother, he 
said that God won't forgive us unless we 
forgive our brother, and after the parable of 
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the two debtors Jesus said, “And in hot 
anger his master handed him over to the 
torturers, till he should pay all the debt. My 
heavenly Father will do the same to you un- 
less you each forgive your brother from the 
heart.” This is hardly the therapeutic ap- 
proach! 

It is relevant to point out that according 
to this modern interpretation the sinful are 
not guilty before a supernatural Deity, there 
is a division within themselves, their ego 
feels guilty before their superego. They 
must learn to forgive themselves. This was 
not the viewpoint of Judaism, it was not the 
viewpoint of Jesus, it is not the viewpoint 
of orthodox Christianity, it is the viewpoint 
of the advocates of the mental health ap- 
proach. It is a major stumbling block be- 
tween an easy alliance between orthodox 
Christianity and psychiatry. 

Let it be remembered, however, that to 
call sin sickness is not to take the phenom- 
enon any less seriously. Rather it points to 
a realization of the tremendous complexity 
of evil in our hearts. It suggests that in 
order to be cured and made whole the deep- 
est patterns of our being may have to be 
reshaped, not by our being preached at and 
“frightened into goodness,” but by being 
remade with the help of the scientists of the 
human soul. For those who adopt this ap- 
proach there is a serious problem of deter- 
mining norms of health and wholeness, but 
the presence of this problem does not in- 
validate the position. 

In line with this psychotherapeutic point 
of view, the concept of growth can be traced 
as a major theme running through the whole 
of Jesus The Carpenter's Son. By defining 
the valuable in terms of the ability to grow 
Mrs. Fahs fits Jesus to a growth centered 
theology. But in order to do this and pre- 
sent a consistent picture, not only has she 
had to reinterpret sin and forgiveness, but 
she has had to omit Jesus’ emphasis on the 
cataclysmic coming of the reign of God, and 
to leave out much of the harshness in his 
gospel. 

Has not Mrs. Fahs let her background in 
twentieth century psychology influence her 
reading of history too greatly? To this ex- 


tent she has failed to present the Jesus of 
history, and basically altered the good news 
that he preached. 

What of the Jesus in Men Called Him 
Master, is this the Jesus of history? The 
majority of Biblical scholars support Mr. 
Smith in his position that Jesus believed in 
his own Messianic mission. Jesus clearly 
did not want to be hailed as a military leader 
of a rebel nation. Did Jesus then think of 
himself as the kind of Messiah depicted in 
this book, one whose coming bridged time 
and eternity in a new way, one whose dy- 
ing and rising again assures each one of us 
of the possibility of a new life in God? 

The Messiah presented in this book is the 
key figure in an elaborate contemporary the- 
ological system. Mr. Smith has painted a 
backdrop of accurate first century detail, and 
then proceeded, by dialectical thinking and 
shifts in Biblical meanings to make Jesus 
himself the instrument and to a lesser ex- 
tent the advocate of this sophisticated the- 
ology. 

This book tries to present Jesus as he 
appeared to the disciples. One of the chief 
aims of the author is to show that these 
disciples were not especially bright or good 
men. Far from it, they were very common- 
place, vacillating, almost stupid men. In 
spite of having been around Jesus for sev- 
eral years, they make remarks that show a 
complete lack of understanding of his basic 
teachings, and an astonishing (to the point 
of being unconvincing) lack of sensitivity 
to Jesus’ attitude toward people. 

Why is this distortion in the characteri- 
zation of the disciples made? There are two 
related reasons that are basic tenets of neo- 
orthodoxy and perhaps the two major 
themes of this book. The first is that our 
salvation is wholly God's gift, and the sec- 
ond is that the cardinal human sin is self- 
won goodness, and its inevitable concomi- 
tant, pride. The ministry of Jesus is made to 
fit these specifications. 

Salvation 

Let us consider the first of these. Ac- 
cording to this theology we are all sinners. 
But not until God, in Jesus, stands revealed 
before us, are we even aware of our un- 
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happy predicament. Then, some, but not 
all of us, see, and with the gift of sight we 
confess our sin, and are ready to accept that 
greatest gift, redemption, by God's act in 
Jesus. If we respond, it is not because Jesus 
has measured up to our standards, no, even 
our response is a gift. God's truth in Christ 
is self-authenticating, it carries its own norm 
with it. When Peter asserts that Jesus is 
the Christ in Men Called Him Master, Jesus 
says that “unless God had taught you this, 
you could never have known it.” (p. 102) 
This Biblical passage of dubious historicity 
is used perhaps because it demonstrates so 
well how little man contributes to his own 
salvation. 

The persistent use of miracle is, among 
other things, a way of underlining the fact 
that it is God who acts to save us. It is 
curious to note that later in the book, when 
Jesus tells of his temptations by the Devil, 
in a vision, he says that he refused the offer 
of miraculous powers because “no man 
submits to the rule of God just because you 
amaze him with miracles.” (p. 104) Yet 
this is just what happens, as a result of 
Jesus’ miracles, over and over, in Men Called 
Him Master. How would his use of mira- 
cles have differed if he had accepted the 
Devil's offer? A dialectical resolution of 
this apparent contradiction is possible, prob- 
ably, but these dialectical explanations are 
very subtle. 

For paradoxically enough, this theology 
that emphasizes that acceptance of the Gos- 
pel does not depend on intellect, is itself a 
structure of tremendous intellectual com- 
plexity. For its full clarification one must 
read the lengthy works of very nimble 
witted dialectical theologians. The article 
that was cited earlier is by Paul Lehmann, 
a master at dialectical thinking. It is pro- 
vided to make clear to parents and teachers 
what really happened at the resurrection. In 
the article all kinds of nice verbal distinc- 
tions are made, distinctions that I am sure 
would have escaped Peter, James and John. 
If you have mastered basic neo-orthodoxy, 
and enjoy it (for I believe it is a kind of 
esoteric poetry) the article makes interesting 
reading. But one wonders what it all can 


mean to the clerk at the department store 
who has agreed to teach the twelve to four- 
teen year olds in the local Presbyterian 
church? 

I suspect that the majority of normal 
American Presbyterian Sunday School teach- 
ers will decide after reading that article that 
either Jesus rose from the dead and was 
seen, or that Jesus did not rise from the 
dead, and was not seen. Will it not be a 
very select few Ph.D. fathers who come up 
with the right answer, i.e. that Jesus both 
did and did not rise from the dead, that he 
was and was not seen? 

The Presbyterians are not trying to teach 
their young people orthodoxy in this book, 
they are teaching neo-orthodoxy, something 
that comes after you have acquired a basic 
knowledge of the theology of orthodoxy and 
found it shaken by Biblical criticism and 
modern science. Some of the criticism that 
the Presbyterian New Curriculum has re- 
ceived within the denomination has been 
from the orthodox. They recognize a shaken 
orthodoxy in these sophisticated reinterpre- 
tations. 

Sin 

Let us turn to the second of the major 
themes mentioned, the sin of trying to win 
salvation by one’s own effort, and the moral 
and intellectual pride that inevitably follows. 
How is the author of Men Called Him 
Master able to make it appear that Jesus’ 
main emphasis was on this sin? I shall give 
only one of many possible examples. The 
story of the rich young ruler is given very 
full treatment, not to show that money can 
stand in the way of one’s gaining a deep re- 
lationship with God, but because this man 
refused to repudiate his own system of 
values. Money had an important place in 
that system, but even above money was his 
pride in trying to be good. By his goodness 
he thought he had earned eternal life. 

This idea is developed at length in the 
book (p. 38-40), and in the Oct.-Dec. 1948 
Counsel, p. 51, we read, “His choice was: 
EITHER trust God entirely (giving up 
wealth was a test issue) OR keep the wealth 
and continue to seek a way to win eternal 
life by added good works.” Those capitals 
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come from Counsel whose editor we suspect 
got them from Kirkegaard. Significantly 
enough, nowhere in any of the three Gospel 
accounts of this one incident does Jesus have 
any fault to find with the young man’s at- 
tempts to be good. Jesus, the Bible says, 
loved this young man. After he went away 
Jesus talked with his disciples about the 
hurdle that money can be for one trying to 
enter God’s kingdom. He never condemned 
the young man for his goodness. 

In the Bible the disciples were confused 
by Jesus’ attitude, because they, like other 
Jews of their day, believed that the posses- 
sion of wealth meant that one had found 
favor in God’s eyes. But in Men Called Him 
Master the disciples are confused, because 
Jesus suggests that this young man is the 
worst kind of sinner. So the next day 
Jesus (the sequence is not Biblical) tells 
them the story of the two men who went 
up to the temple to pray. ““This young 
ruler was like the Pharisee in the Temple.’ 
replied Jesus, ‘He was so confident of his 
own goodness that he could not see how 
far he was from what God wants him to 
be.’” (p. 40) 

Can the attitude of the young ruler and 
the proud Pharisee really be equated? One 
was searching, the other was self-satisfied. 
Jesus, one senses from the Biblical accounts, 
felt very differently toward these two men. 
When he saw goodness, and he did see it, 
sometimes in people who did not know him 
or follow him, he admired it; when he saw 
ptide, he hated it. He did not lump them 
together. 

But in the neo-orthodox scheme, there is 
no theoretical place for persons who are 
trying and, who to a degree, succeed in liv- 
ing the good life, outside the Christian reve- 
lation. This theology asserts that we can 
only know what we ought to do when we 
acknowledge our sin and faith in Jesus. 
Then what we ought to do will be revealed 
to us in each specific situation by the living 
Christ. To suggest that all moral striving, 
apart from faith in Christ, can result only 
in sin, has two unfortunate results; it makes 
most of the devils and the angels of this 
world indistinguishable, and for the reader 


of Men Called Him Master casts a shadow 
of unimportance over all of Jesus’ own ethi- 
cal teachings. 

Did the Biblical Jesus anywhere say that 
to try and live the good life apart from 
acknowledging him as Saviour, could lead 
only to sin? Jesus preached an ethic that 
stemmed from his conviction of the loving 
nature of God, not from an act of God in 
history, in him. To the extent that Jesus is 
presented as the key figure and exponent of 
modern existential theology, Men Called 
Him Master does not present the Jesus of 
history. 

The Question 


In both of these books Jesus has given 
twentieth century answers to a single ques- 
tion. How can we change the sinful or 
anti-social behaviour patterns of an individ- 
ual? It seems to me that we can understand, 
without agreeing with, the neo-orthodox 
emphasis on the inescapability of sin apart 
from Christian discipleship. It is a sociolog- 
ical and psychological fact that the patterns 
of racial arrogance, inflated nationalism and 
personal selfishness are very real and very 
stubborn. They are not changed by urging 
people to try a little harder. 

This theology teaches that in order for 
change to take place there must be a radical 
shift at the center of the self. This is salva- 
tion. They hold out the promise of a new 
life, a change in basic patterns, to those who 
will “act on the basis that Christ is alive; 
that he is our own Lord; and that his pres- 
ence makes it possible for us rightly to de- 
cide . . .” (Counsel, April-June 1948, p. 60.) 

Mrs. Fahs, and those who follow a gen- 
erally psychotherapeutic approach, would 
agree that our “sickness” roots deep in our 
personality. We are not made well easily. 
There must indeed be a change deep in the 
self, but this change is not conditional on a 
belief about Jesus. The change comes when 
we gain sufficient insight into our selves 
and our motives. Mrs. Fahs believed that 
Jesus helped people gain this insight. 

One wonders how the Unitarian and Pres- 
byterian young people are responding to 
these two modern versions of the “good 
news.” . 
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TO RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


By Pathways of Art 


FRED A. LUCHS 
Pastor, Presbyterian Church, Athens, Ohio 


Be CENTRAL weakness of modern re- 
ligious education is that our pupils are 
having second-hand religious experiences. 
In the average church school we tell our 
children about the religious experiences of 
people — Jacob, Joseph, Paul. But children 
by that procedure are not experiencing reli- 
gion first-hand. Often religion is to them 
a set of facts about Bible characters which 
they must believe. A person does not be- 
come religious by accumulating a lot of per- 
sonal facts, just as he does not become an 
educated man by filling himself with many 
statistics. Merely telling them the events 
in the lives of Biblical characters is not 
going to make children religious. Such 
teaching concerns itself with abstraction 
and generalities and uses the lingo of 
“be’s.” Be good. Be honest. Be obedient. 
Children may become moral by our teach- 
ing them moral absolutes. They may be- 
come religious by our teaching theological 
concepts but more likely they become moral 
and religious through religious imagery. 


Accepting this philosophy, our Junior 
Church (a unit of the Presbyterian Church 
at Athens, Ohio) has carried through this 
art program for the children of the first 
eight grades. Not all ages ran the gamut 
of the total art program. The younger 
children were often limited to simple ex- 
pressions of art in finger painting which 
may have done little else than release their 
tensions. But Junior church was more ex- 
citing when they learned the joy of religion 
through a verse speaking choir informally 
reciting: “Praise Him with the sound of the 
trumpet: praise Him with the psaltery and 
harp .... timbrel and dance . . . . stringed 
instruments and organs.” Older children 
re-created the “certain man” going down to 
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Jericho or joined the prodigal son on his 
homeward trek. Lack of years was a handi- 
cap, for how could one paint a frieze on 
the lives of the Reformers unless he could 
search out the facts? 


We can have first-hand religious experi- 
ences in the same way in which men often 
had first-hand experiences— through the 
arts. Religion and drama, religion and paint- 
ing, religion and music, religion and the 
dance grew up in the same Cradles. Only 
in late historic times, when men found out 
that art would serve other interests than re- 
ligion, did religion and the arts seek a di- 
vorce. When these arts were used in the 
degraded form as in dance and drama, the 
church turned its severest Puritanical eye 
upon the art forms and cried: “Anathema!” 
But in recent years the Church has wel- 
comed the prodigal back home. The cave 
men paintings made by our pre-historic an- 
cestors, according to Albert Bailey, were not 
drawn for the eyes of the public. They were 
part of a ritual in religious worship. The 
ceremonies were on a low level, such as 
chanting formulas in front of the pic- 
tures, hoping to draw the animals repre- 
sented on those pictures within locus of 
these warriors’ spears and arrows. 


How can painting help the child to have 
a first-hand religious experience? We get 
a religious experience from painting by tak- 
ing hold on a work of great art and not 
letting it go until we have rung from it the 
blessings of emotional warmth. There must 
be emotional fire in the picture to give it 
warmth. The artist feels the great qualities 
of faith, hope, love, courage, loyalty. In his 
painting he gives plastic form to these reli- 
gious characteristics. If it's great art, the 
picture will have these same qualities of 
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feeling. In the artist’s imagination he be- 
holds within the picture the various emo- 
tions. By his skill in rendering spiritual 
states he imprisons these emotions upon 
canvas. Then comes our privilege of releas- 
ing from the picture these emotions. 
Through these paintings our children will 
understand what we adults mean by our 
abstractions of honesty, of sin, of repentance, 
and of loyalty. 

As a child gazes upon a picture, he sees 
a struggle. He identifies himself with the 
characters in the painting, that is, if it’s 
great art. Albert Bailey asks us to observe 
two pictures. First, look at the painting of 
The Beheading of John, by Chavannes. Ob- 
serve the features. The face of John ex- 
presses courage. Notice the upright position 
of a head that is not bowed. Eyes that are 
open are gazing straight forward. On his 
face we see the look of complete resolve 
and self-assertion. The child, as he looks at 
that picture, knows that John is not going 
to run away or repent, or whine, or beg for 
mercy. John is no longer interested in self. 
What runs through the mind of a child as 
he gazes upon this picture? If he identifies 
himself with the picture, he will have a re- 
ligious experience. “I, too, am going to be 
brave.” He imagines himself as John. He 
pictures himself in the same position. Or 
take the painting of Schafer, The Prodigal 
Son. The moment you look upon that son, 
a feeling of peace and relaxation comes over 
you. The lines of the boy’s body indicate 
perfect relaxation. “At last, home again, 
with my past behind me. Thank God. 
Father.” But the dominant line of this pic- 
ture is the tremendous curve of the father’s 
back. Observe the great over arch sweep 
that starts on the ground and follows 
through until it reaches the prodigal’s head. 
It continues over the boy’s back to the 
ground. It is like the vault of a sky that 
includes the world in its protecting arc and 
deigns to encircle even a wanderer to a far 
country. What is a boy’s feeling as he looks 
at this picture? “Here is a father who is 
forgiving no matter how often I am impu- 
dent or careless. God is a father.” 


What are we trying to teach? Not the 





Bible per se but the qualities which the Bi- 
ble upholds, brotherhood, love, sympathy, 
courage. Here is an instrument by which 
we teach these qualities. We can make use 
of paintings. Let us share with our children 
great art. But continue traveling the road 


of art. Permit them to recreate their own 
pictures of these qualities. If there is plenty 
of room available for a group project, a 
frieze telling the story of the Good Samari- 
tan or the Prodigal Son, gives opportunity 
for all of a group to participate in a creative 
experience. Or, each child may interpret a 
favorite Bible story, or character for himself. 
One child painted his interpretation of the 
finding of the lost sheep in a very dramatic 
way. The Master is striding along carrying 
that sheep, with steps that convey strength 
and sureness. The tangle of undergrowth 
out of which he has rescued the animal 
might well be a picture of mental or spir- 
itual lostness. A group of children, slightly 
older, did a series of simulated stained glass 
windows which told the stories of the lives 
of saints. The child who did St. Francis, 
knew about the love of the saint for animals, 
for there were playful squirrels and rabbits 
at his feet. There was a small bird perched 
on his shoulder. No adult seeing the pic- 
ture would fail to recognize that this was 
none other than the Saint of Assisi. 

Mary Leonard writes, “A truly religious 
experience in the arts is a spiritual one, and 
its expression is accompanied by a feeling 
of joy and satisfaction. Children seem less 
interested in viewing the religious work of 
artists than in expressing their own ideas 
in their own way. From the child’s point 
of view creative expression achieves for him 
the same emotional release as that experi- 
enced by the mature artists past and present.” 

A second method of giving our children 
a first-hand religious experience is through 
drama. Historically that has been true. Four 
thousand years ago in Egypt, people saw 
this annual mystery play, of the death and 
resurrection of Osiris. 

The plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides grew out of religion. These dramas 
are essentially religious in character. They 
were not presented for entertainment and 
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money making but for worship. As the 
drama grew sophisticated, it lost its sense 
of spiritual mission and divorced itself from 
religion. Fred Eastman reminds us that 
drama began as a means of influencing the 
gods and evolved into a means of influenc- 
ing the people. It must continue to be true 
to its original purpose. Religion used the 
drama, but so powerful was the drama that 
as in the other arts, the secular world stole 
the drama from the church. If you read 
Forever Amber, you saw the depths to which 
the theater sank. Wisely did John Wesley 
prohibit his Methodists from frequenting 
the theater. Religion must call again upon 
the drama to help it. Recently the church 
has endeavored to bring the drama back, 
but often it is pious, sentimental trash and 
infantile, insipid propaganda. 

Religion should use drama, not only be- 
cause religion and drama have always grown 
up together, but because drama shows us 
human characters caught in the struggle of 
life who must make choices. Good 
shows this struggle so intensely that the 
audience sees its own struggles depicted. 
Great pressures are brought to play upon 
each character and we see his soul. We see 
each character — his desires, his choices, and 
his standards of vwalues—the opposition 
which he faces and the religious resources 
by which he lives. 


For our purpose, we are mostly interested 
in our children and young people creating 
their own drama and our young people 
identifying themselves with the characters 
in the play. Recall that famous line from 
Hamlet, “The play's the thing, wherein I'll 
catch the conscience of the King.” Hamlet 
wrote a play around an incident. The drama 
was so perfectly prepared that the King’s 
conscience was touched. Our children us- 
ing the Bible resources could create plays in 
which their own consciences would be 
trained. If our children would create their 
own Bible plays, they would learn to know 
these characters. They would become just 
as intimate with Moses, and Isaiah, and 
Hosea as they are with their playmates. The 
religious experiences of these biblical char- 
acters would become their religious experi- 


ences. Your children can have a richer re- 
ligious experience by dramatizing the Good 
Samaritan than they can by learning (about) 
the abstract truths of altruism. Our children 
can have a richer religious experience by 
studying the painting of The Rich Young 
Ruler, than they can by our advising them 
upon the pitfalls of selfishness. Let them 
be the “certain man” on the road or the rich 
young ruler. Let them get inside the char- 
acters. Let the Bible become a living book 
for them. 

All of us want our children to know more 
about the Bible. By religious dramatics they 
will learn Bible, but they will learn more 
than that. They will learn to live with these 
characters. They will learn to understand 
why these characters succeeded or failed, 
how they found God or drifted away from 
Him. Again there is for the child, a cleans- 
ing of his emotions. By taking part in these 
plays he is cleansed of his fears, anxieties, 
worries, and of temptations. The best plays 
for children are those which they them- 
selves create and act. When they create 
their own art form, many educational proc- 
esses are brought into play. Many demands 
are made upon their individual powers of 
organization of criticism, and of proper co- 
operation. Our children should use this 
art form because it is one means of becom- 
ing religious. 

We have given you only two of the art 
forms: painting and the drama. We have 
said nothing of the speech choir which we 
use in our services of worship. We have 
said nothing of religious pantomiming of 
the Psalms which the children enjoy. Classes 
in modern dance could interpret the beauty 
and power intrinsic in the Psalms. We have 
a large selection of art forms if we wish to 
take seriously the various avenues by which 
our children become religious. 

Some persons may be content to believe 
that religious education with Mark Hopkins 
on one end of the log and a boy on the other 
is sufficient. If religious education were 
that simple, our tasks would be easy. But 
religion means the groping of the child 
towards God. Archaeology and history re- 
veal that man groped upward through wor- 
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ship i.e. through the various art forms. To 
help him find the mystery he called in the 
arts. To find that same God we can still 
use the arts. Historic man felt, as well as 
modern man, the urge to find the wonders 
of the universe. Man tried to discover this 
mystery and in order to find it, he called 
into play the various art forms, of painting, 
dancing, music. These have enabled man 
to grope upwards. We, too, feel this up- 
reaching desire which cries out in awe to 
the world about us. We have a feeling 
within us which wants to unite with the 
God out in space. The art forms help us 
to consummate the union. The art forms in 
your child’s life will bring this scene of mys- 
tery and awe to fruition, and will bring out 
the good in Johnny’s life. Art forms release 
the best in your child’s life. Let us look 
for a moment at Johnny. He is selfish and 
self-centered. He thinks only of himself. 


And then one day he meets Mary and as 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning has written, “the 
face of all the world is changed.” And with 
Mary he falls in love. Now John is no 
longer selfish. Something came into his life 
and purged him of this self-centeredness and 
made him interested in something other 
than himself. Mary has taken the place of 
music, drama, painting and has brought out 
that good in him in the way that art has 
always brought the good in man— helped 
him to grope upward. She has purged the 
self-centeredness within him and released the 
good. This instinct within man to act for 
good translates itself into action through the 
art forms. Art makes visual and concrete 
the powers, the processes, the beliefs, and 
values associated with religion. 

We can go forward by going backward 
and picking up the ancient forms whereby 
man has become a religious being. 





THE ORIGINAL 32 four color Guy Rowe paintings of Old Testament characters which were 
used in the book Im Our Image are being placed in a new wing of the Helen King Kendall Memorial 


Art Gallery in San Angelo, Texas. 


FAMILY LIFE: A Selected Booklist of 32 pages— published by the Federal Council of 


Churches, the International Council of Religious Education and the United Council of Church Women 
— is a new and useful bibliography. Available at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Price 
twenty-five cents. 


850 CHRISTIAN YOUTH IN WCC WORK CAMPS IN 1950 


Approximately 850 young people of various Christian communions and nationalities contributed 
from four to six weeks of labor to construction projects in 16 work camps sponsored by the World 
Council of Churches in Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, the Philippines and 
the United States during the summer of 1950. Among the group were 127 Americans representing 
15 denominations and 27 states. — Ecumenical Press Service, 9/27/50. 
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THE METHODIST STUDENT MOVEMENT 


In Higher Education 


H. D. BOLLINGER 


Secretary, Department of College and University Religious Life, Board of Education of the Methodist 


Church, Nashville, Tenn. 


HE METHODIST Student Movement 

is the Methodist Church at work in the 
college community, seeking through fellow- 
ships in Methodist colleges, through Wesley 
Foundations at state and independent col- 
leges and through the student organizations 
in other colleges and universities, to pro- 
vide for the spiritual, moral and social needs 
of students. 

At the heart of each of these local stu- 
dent groups is a cabinet or council of Chris- 
tian students who are responsible for the 
program. These student councils usually 
hold a retreat in the fall or spring and de- 
velop plans for their program throughout 
the year. At these retreats they objectively 
ask the questions: What are the religious 
needs of our campus this year? What pro- 
gram of work shall we develop among us 
in order that we may adequately meet these 
needs? Therefore, the exact titles of com- 
missions or departments of student work in 
local councils vary from one campus to an- 
other. 

In all cases where the Methodist Move- 
ment is organized, there are two specific 
areas of cooperation. The first is with other 
campus denominational or other student 
Christian agencies. The second is with the 
general young people’s program of the local 
church. 

The Methodist Student Movement in the 
United States is organized on a state-wide, 
or similar regional basis. In each unit there 
is a state (or regional) student council. The 
purpose of the Methodist state (or regional) 
student council is to serve continuously for 
the extension and intensification of the work 
of the Methodist Student Movement; to plan 
and carry on the annual (or regional) con- 
ferences; to serve as an agency for the exe- 


cution of state-wide student projects, and to 
cooperate with other youth agencies; and to 
provide for student representation on an- 
nual conference youth councils. 

In short, the purpose of state (or re- 
gional) organizations of the Methodist Stu- 
dent Movement is to offer an opportunity 
for an intercollegiate expression of the reli- 
gious life of students. In this expression, 
there has naturally developed a conscious- 
ness of group behavior in a very significant 
national movement. 

There is a National Methodist Student 
Commission. It is composed of a representa- 
tive from each state (or regional) Metho- 
dist student organization. It makes pro- 
vision for regions and jurisdictions not yet 
organized in student work to be equitably 
represented and provides for one adult coun- 
sellor from each jurisdiction of the church. 

Motive, the magazine of the Methodist 
Student Movement, was begun in February, 
1941. It is an attempt to interpret religion 
in the everyday living of the college student 
so that he feels in his more serious and pur- 
poseful living that religion is not an extra- 
curricular activity, nor that it is founded 
upon the periphery of his life. It is edited 
with the advice of a representative student 
editorial board, together with the staff and 
adults selected for their interest in and re- 
lation to the Student Movement. The mag- 
azine attempts to cover all fields of student 
activities and, while it is written from the 
point of view of the student, it furnishes a 
medium for understanding the student 
mind and the problems of his living. The 
objectives of the Methodist Movement are: 

“To lead students to become followers of 
Jesus Christ and help them find a vital per- 
sonal relationship with God. 
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“To develop a supporting group in which 
individuals will mutually strengthen one an- 
other in Christian living. 

“To help create a new world order (the 
Kingdom of God) embodying Christian 
ideals and conserving the highest human 
values.” 

The Methodist Student Movement, with 
thirteen other nationally organized student 
Christian agencies, cooperates in and is a 
part of the United Student Christian Coun- 
cil which is the United States unit of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. Thus 
local student groups may participate in a 
gigantic student Christian Movement that 
is at once of the church, interdenomina- 
tional, interracial and international. 


The Function of the Student Christian 
Movement in Higher Education. 


In attempting to know what the Metho- 
dist Student Movement is seeking to do in 
higher education, the important thing to 
know is what it conceives its function to be 
as a student Christian movement. 


1. 


It is the business of a campus Christian 
agency to state the case of man’s predica- 
ment today. We believe that this is not a 
time for a “head in the sand” religion. Even 
though it may be both depressing and dis- 
couraging to know what the true state of 
man’s situation is, we believe that college 
men and women ought to be sufficiently 
mature that they can “take it” and know 
what is actually happening. They should 
know, for example that, in following the 
scientific method and in maintaining a neu- 
trality in regard to man’s purpose and des- 
tiny, man has reached a state where he has 
a nihilistic philosophy. A student should 
know that there is a certain culture collapse 
and that in the words of Walter Lippman, 
“We have failed to transmit the beauty of 
the Renaissance and the power of the Ref- 
ormation over into the mind of the common 
man.” The student of today should know 
that there is a strong and vicious racism in 
the minds of a lot of people. It is a type 
of attitude that mars personality, hurts peo- 
ple and defeats brotherhood. The student 
of today should know and realize that na- 
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tionalism is one of the gods that men wor- 
ship, that scores of our people believe that 
the end of production of living is the na- 
tion-state and that what a nation does is al- 
ways right. The student of today should 
realize that there has been a collapse in 
education itself and that while it has trans- 
mitted tradition and developed skill, it has 
failed to prepare persons for life and for 
living. The student of today should also 
realize that religion itself has not measured 
up to its highest and fullest possibilities in 
the development of integrated personality. 
All of these factors put together should 
help the student to realize that he has a “date 
with destiny” and it would seem that the 
very history of recent days has conspired 
against him to place him in the college or 
university at a time when man’s future is 
uncertain, insecure and hanging in the bal- 
ance. 


2 


Over against the dreadful picture of the 
present, we believe that the one thing that 
a college student needs more than anything 
else today is theology. We believe that 
General MacArthur was right when stand- 
ing on the deck of the Missouri at the time 
of the surrender of Japan, he said: “The 
problem is theological.” We believe, there- 
fore, that the student of today should first 
of all develop a thoughtful faith. By this 
we mean that he should have a faith of his 
own; that he should know what he believes. 
We believe that the Christian student should 
know the essentials of the Christian faith 
and should have them clearly in mind. We 
are too well aware of the religious illiteracy 
that is common among students and to off- 
set this, we are urging college and university 
men and women to think through their per- 
sonal beliefs, their faith and their creed of 
living. In the second place, we believe that 
students would have a relevant faith. It is 
one thing to know something about the 
Christian faith and to have ideals and it is 
quite another thing to put them into prac- 
tice. The faith which the student has’ to- 
day should be related to the life of the cam- 
pus in which he lives. Just as it is neces- 
sary for the so-called “man in the street” to 
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have a kind of faith that will help him in 
the day by day contact that he makes in the 
business world, at home, and wherever he is; 
so likewise the college and university stu- 
dent should have a kind of faith that is 
commensurate with the knowledge that he 
has in other areas of truth in the life of the 
university. The plain truth of the matter 
is that we have a surprisingly large number 
of people in colleges and universities who 
know a great deal about science, the social 
sciences and the humanities, but they are in 
the kindergarten stage, insofar as religious 
growth is concerned. For example, in their 
conception of God, they are actually wor- 
shipping an overgrown Santa Claus instead 
of a God of cosmic proportions and purpose. 
In the third place, the students of today 
need a living faith. In the bland and bald 
secularism of our day, religion has been 
pushed into the background. Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones once said: “The college student of 
today has not given up religion—it has 
been crowded out.” The result is that a 
limited number of students do have a faith 
but they tend to keep it secret and it is not 
a living, vital, dynamic, evangelistic faith 
of their life and experience. 

In connection with the development of a 
thoughtful, relevant and living faith on the 
campus today, the Methodist Student Move- 
ment points with some degree of pride to 
the fact that in preparation for the great 
quadrennial conference four years ago, three 
books were published. One was on Faith, 
and it was titled Credo—lI Believe written 
by Thomas Kepler. Another was an anal- 
ysis of man’s situation. It was titled, The 
Crisis of our Age by A. Pitrim Sorokin and 
it was condensed by Paul Johnson. A third 
book published at that time was on The 
Christian Church by William Cannon. We 
are also proud of the fact that in prepara- 
tion for the great church-wide student con- 
ference that was held in December, 1949- 
January, 1950, three additional books were 
prepared. One was titled The Christian 
Faith and the Campus Mind by Harland 
Hogue, another was Fellowships of Concern 
by Harvey Seifert and a third was Gods of 
the Campus by Robert Hamill. 
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3. 


The Methodist Student Movement con- 
siders its function to be a voluntary religious 
agency in the realm of higher education. 
Any group that is strong in religious life 
and experience is the type of group that is 
at once voluntary, creative and dynamic. 
The Methodist Student Movement is proud 
of the fact that it has local campus organi- 
zations like this. Some of these are strictly 
Methodist; others are interdenominational. 
They all tie together in the state and re- 
gional groups and in a great national move- 
ment that in turn is related to an inter- 
denominational movement throughout the 
United States and a world-wide student 
Christian movement in the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. This gigantic, pur- 
posive Christian agency seeks to get to the 
heart of the educational process and as the 
student pursues knowledge and truth in 
realms of learning, he is urged to integra- 
tion, coherence, order, unity and power in 
his own life. The intention is that when 
education is considered at its best it is the 
art of making living an art, and religion and 
education together, in the form of curricu- 
lum, in the chapel services, through the ad- 
ministration and in the agencies of the cam- 
pus and, most important of all, life itself 
and in the lives of students. It is perhaps 
well to call attention to the fact that the 
Methodist Church began in a university and 
it is highly appropriate that its program of 
religion in higher education should continue 
in the life of the colleges and universities of 
the church and of the state. 


4. 


The Methodist Student Movement should 
forever be engaged in the business of de- 
veloping new techniques of training and 
service. We must never let ourselves be- 
come opportunists in the sense of trying a 
little of this and a little of that. However, 
there are techniques of procedure and meth- 
ods of training and service that are new 
with each generation. There are two ex- 
amples of this to which we direct your at- 
tention. The first is the recent development 
of the cell of fellowship movement among 
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college students. This is a phenomenon not 
only of the Christian college campus, but 
also of religious groups at state universities 
and it is interesting to note that it is a 
movement that is world-wide. Of course, 
the technique here is as old as the disciples 
themselves or as the class meetings of John 
Wesley. It simply means that college stu- 
dents come together in small groups with 
the intent and purpose of digging deeper 
into their religious faith. They share with 
one another their theology, their beliefs, 
their ideas and they pray together. In the 
little book Fellowships of Concern, Harvey 
Seifert brings us up to date in the progress 
and development of this technique of the 
small group method in modern campus life. 
Another example is the short term service 
of Methodism. This involves the Caravan 
movement, the summer work camp and the 
short term projects of sending students to 
the mission fields for three years. We are 
proud of the work that Methodism is doing 
in this respect and it all represents the utili- 
zation of techniques and methods of training 
and service that are of most significant 
value. 
5. 

The Methodist Student Movement in 
higher education deliberately sets out to 
train students in churchmanship. The col- 
lege student of today is not particularly in- 
terested in the church. In fact, in many 
cases we find that he is against the church. 
This is because he tends to judge the church 
in the light of some experience that he has 
had in childhood that is not helpful to him. 
Also a student frequently takes an emo- 
tional reaction to the church by judging it 
sometimes rather childishly in the light of 
some pastor that he does not like or a choir 
whose music he does not enjoy. We are 
trying to train students to understand the 
church for what it is, as the body of Christ, 
the agency of value across the centuries and 
the organized expression of God’s purpose 
in history. Furthermore, we are trying to 
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train students in intelligent churchmanship, 
in the manner and methods and technique 
of working in and through the church and 
of expressing the life of the church in the 
life of society. 


6. 


We are trying to train students in terms 
of ecumenical unity. This is in harmony 
with the developments that are taking place 
throughout Christendom with reference to 
the development of the world church. We 
believe this to be not merely a consciousness 
of an organizational unity within the life of 
the church. We believe it to be a spiritual 
awakening and we believe that it comes be- 
cause of the fact that since 1937 there have 
been developing factors in ecumenical unity 
around the world that significantly point to 
the fact that Christians are willing to work 
together. There is a new feeling in the com- 
mon concern that is developing among 
churchmen everywhere that in fighting the 
battle of secularism, there must be unity on 
the part of those who seek to express the 
Christian way of life. In this connection, it 
should be noted that the World’s Student 
Christian Federation is a very important 
factor in training students. Some one has 
referred to the Federation as the laboratory 
of leadership training for the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. The Student Movement 
points with pride to the fact that when lead- 
ership was sought for the development of 
the World Council of Churches, leaders were 
taken from the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. 

In summary, it should be noted that the 
Methodist Student Movement is a voluntary 
campus religious organization, working in 
the realm of higher education. Its organized 
units are on the campus of Methodist col- 
leges, in Wesley Foundations and other units 
at state and independent colleges and uni- 
versities. It seeks to be an expression of the 
cause of Christ in the realm of higher edu- 
cation. 





























Is Religious Education 
FULFILLING ITS FUNCTION? 


JESSE H. ZIEGLER 


Professor of Psychology and Mental Hygiene, Bethany Biblical Seminary, Chicago, Ulinois. 


ET US FIRST consider three terms in this 
title. By Religious Education we shall 
assume Christian Religion Education in its 
organized form in our Protestant Churches. 
By function we shall mean the goals and pur- 
poses for which such education is designed, 
organized, and carried forward. The term 
fulfilling will be presumed to imply coming 
within a reaching distance at least of our goals 
and purposes. 


It is profitable for all of us who have 
strong interests in Christian Education to ask 
ourselves periodically, “How are we doing?” 
Especially is this wise for the person who 
carries the responsibility of training Chris- 
tian educators. It is frighteningly easy to 
use the same textbook, syllabus, or set of 
notes year after year. Getting in a rut pro- 
vides a certain security but if the person who 
made the first track that started the rut didn’t 
arrive at the end we desire, we can be certain 
we will not get to that end by using the same 
rut. Periodic evaluation not only prevents 
staying in the same rut too long but usually 
it provides us with some reason for taking 
courage for our task. Even though we may 
not find that we have reached our goals, we 
may find that there is observable progress. 


To try to answer “Is Religious Education 
fulfilling its function?” is almost as bad as 
trying to answer “How long is a piece of 
string?” Carefully devised research even on 
a sampling basis was out of the question for 
this article. The data upon which the con- 
clusions here to be stated are based is em- 
pirical data, however. It has been gathered 
quite informally over several years of visita- 
tion of churches from east to west. The par- 
ticular age group where most observations 
have been made is the youth group. 


Thesis 


The thesis of this presentation is that al- 
though Christian Education has had its out- 
standing advances, measured both by its own 
stated goals and by what our culture expects 
of it, it has much reason for chagrin and dis- 
appointment. 

Religious Education has made some nota- 
ble advances. These should be glanced at in 
answering the question, “How are we doing?” 
Some of these advances are direct outgrowth 
of the basic philosophy of Christian Educa- 
tion. Others have come to us very highly 
developed from sister disciplines. 

Emphases 

Religious Education has been steadily em- 
phasizing the idea that one learns about reli- 
gion by doing things that have a religious 
quality. This idea that religion is a system 
of belief but even more fundamentally is a 
way of life is an idea that our world despe- 
rately needs. It is not original with our move- 
ment. It is explicit in the teaching of Jesus. 
“He that says, ‘Lord, Lord’ and doeth not the 
things which I say.” It was one of the genu- 
ine contributions of the Reformers, later was 
lifted up into even sharper focus by the Pie- 
tists. Now it falls to the lot of Christian Edu- 
cation to emphasize and reaffirm this idea. 

Not only has it been the privilege of Chris- 
tian Education to act as the marriage-broker 
for religion and life in our generation but 
new expressions of this relationship have 
been developed which are of tremendous 
significance. Club programs which provide 
many opportunities for tying religion and 
life together have been increasingly used. 
Most startling and farthest out ahead as ex- 
pressions of this basic philosophy have been 
the Work Camps under church sponsorship 
and the practice of a year of Volunteer Ser- 
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vice for youth. In these vehicles we have 
found opportunities for bringing about 
growth and significant learning that can 
scarcely be matched. This is true probably 
because we find here one of the happiest 
opportunities for putting into practice our 
educational philosophy. One need only to 
talk with young people before and after Work 
Camp or a period of Volunteer Service to 
realize the potentialities in this new avenue 
of education. 

The genuine efforts at mobilizing the 
educational potential of the family unit for 
Christian education which have taken form 
in the several new curricula are a very great 
advance. We have known for a long time 
that the family was crucial in Christian edu- 
cation but it is only in these last five or ten 
years that we are taking concrete steps to 
mobilize and give assistance to the family 
unit for doing of the job which only it can 
do best. The several boards that have worked 
at this project should receive the plaudits of 
all of us. The only source of regret is that the 
projects could not have been done jointly 
so as to be more completely useful to all in 
the developing ecumenical church. 

Repeated reference may be found to the 
rapidly developing audio-visual field in edu- 
cation. Christian Education has profited by 
having these technical developments take 
place and by the research which has indicated 
the very great usefulness of audio-visual 
method in teaching. It is quite certain that 
Christian Education has by no means kept 
pace in its development of useful materials 
with the technological advances that have 
been made here. We know we have a 
tremendously powerful tool at our disposal 
but are only slowly learning its possible uses 
and providing materials for its implementa- 
tion. 

One of the most notable advances has 
come in the area of our most difficult prob- 
lem. The problem of developing the inner 
springs or motivations for people to do what 
they learn is best to do has always been dif- 
ficult. It is not certain at all that Christian 
Educators can claim the credit for what has 
been happening on a wide front across the 
country. Reference is here made to the cell 


or retreat or hilltop movement which is tak- 
ing in thousands of people across our nation. 
These cells are composed of two to fifteen 
people and meet regularly for prayer, dis- 
cussion, and action. Transformation of life 
purposes and arousing of motives is a signifi- 
cant contribution of these small groups. These 
cells, retreats, and hilltops do not supplant 
any part of our present educational program 
but do add to its inner resources. 

What we have been saying is that Christian 
education has at several points made very 
significant advances. We are now forced 
back to the real question which is, “No mat- 
ter what technical advances have been made, 
are we doing to an acceptable degree what 
we set as our purposes?” For this discussion 
the statement of the eight goals of Christian 
education which can be found in all of our 
literature may be taken as what we set as our 
goals. 

Consciousness of God 

To what extent, then, are we succeeding in 
fostering a consciousness of God as a reality 
in human experience and a sense of personal 
relationship to Him? Bearing on this ques- 
tion there is some evidence which is affirma- 
tive and there is much which is negative. 
The ease and the naturalness with which 
some children pray is an encouraging indi- 
cation of positive accomplishment. A Hill- 
top with 35 high school, business, and col- 
lege youth in which two days were devoted 
to discussing “Practicing the Presence of 
God” is indicative of a genuine search for 
and finding of reality in God. Seeing an 
“Aunt Gertie Evres” who could face 24 hours 
after 24 hours of racking pain from arthritis 
with no hope of recovery and yet be the 
most radiant personality in an entire rural 
community provides reason for feeling we 
have not failed here completely. 

As over against these positive indications, 
the finding of Christian teachers of high 
school and college and university who argue 
that the idea of a personal God is primitive 
and untenable by modern man makes one 
raise the question as to whether we will ever 
come near reaching this goal. The com- 
plaint of a young person that although she 
was raised in the church and was active in 
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its program she can see absolutely no mean- 
ing to life or basis for fellowship with what 
people call God — makes one realize that for 
some people our program is evidently miss- 
ing completely. 

Looking at all the data, it is quite possible 
to conclude that we are coming nearer our 
goal here than anywhere else. We would 
have to say this very humbly, however, and 
give much credit to such things as fellowship 
cells, retreats, etc., that are not quite our crea- 
tions. We would also have to say it with the 
realization that there is a naturalistic philoso- 
phy widespread within many religious move- 
ments which makes the full attainment of 
this goal utterly impossible since evidently 
this goal was not set by those who reject the 
idea of a personal God. 


Jesus 


To what extent are we developing an 
understanding and appreciation of the per- 
sonality, life, and teachings of Jesus as will 
lead to experience of Him as Savior and 
Lord, and loyalty to Him and His cause? It 
is possible to find an increasing number of 
college and high school young people who 
have not only studied about Jesus but who 
have developed such a relationship with Him 
that it changes their lives, affects choice of 
mate, of vocation, of recreation, of standard 
of living. There is also evidence that in 
some places children are having a growing 
appreciation of Jesus. 

Unfortunately, there is much reason for 
believing we are missing this goal by a long 
way. There are many people in our churches 
who are theists but not Christian — say they 
do not need Jesus. There are many who 
would consider the surrender of loyalties to 
any person—living or historical—a mark 
of weakness and not in keeping with a citi- 
zen of the “greatest nation on earth.” Within 
current religious writing there are sugges- 
tions that the teachings of Jesus (especially 
any that makes us uncomfortable) are not to 
be taken too literally. We are noted for our 
lack of agreement that the rather obvious 
teaching of Jesus about hating, killing, and 
the use of the sword has any specific bearing 
on the matter of a Christian’s participation 
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in war. None of us would be so bold as to 
suggest that we have created very many 
people whose loyalty to the cause of Christ 
supersedes their loyalty to the nation state. 
Other evidence could be noted but clearly the 
balance here is not favorable. 

Christ-like Character 

To what extent is progressive and con- 
tinuous development of Christian-like charac- 
ter seen as a result of our Christian Education? 
We would all be prepared to give evidence 
of some examples of out-standing progress in 
this direction. But honestly, try as I will; the 
number that I can think of that I would be 
ready to cite as evidence is small. 

To be perfectly honest, we can lay no 
claim to producing many people who are 
notably unselfish. We would have to look 
a long way to find a considerable number 
who would be willing to die for their con- 
victions. We are not noted for producing 
adults who just do not see the artificial lines 
that divide people on basis of nation or race. 

As a matter of fact these things which it 
would seem Christian education envisaged 
as one of its goals would be scoffed at by 
some Christians among us as being “perfec- 
tionistic ethics.” Some would say, “We are 
not supposed to live like Jesus, we are sup- 
posed to have faith in Him.” As though the 
separation of these two ideas would not be the 
most unimaginable divorce! But the next 
question is closely related. 


Building a Social Order 


To what extent are we developing ability 
and disposition to participate in and con- 
tribute constructively to the building of a 
social order throughout the world, embody- 
ing the ideal of the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Men? 

There is some evidence of accomplish- 
ment. There are churches in both south 
and north that are making progress in de- 
veloping inter-racial fellowship that is 
wholesome. Those of us who live in the 
north should constantly be aware of the 
relatively greater accomplishment when this 
is done by our brothers in areas where the 
mores are hardened in other directions. We 
should be encouraged that there is widespread 
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interest in government circles in such revi- 
sions of our economic system as will better 
provide for the meeting of men’s needs. We 
can be encouraged in the fact that there are 
men in influential positions in the United 
Nations and other agencies working toward 
world order who share our goals and are 
the product of Christian Education. Some of 
us feel safer because of Andrew Cordier, an 
ordained minister, being the executive assis- 
tant to Trygve Lie. 

But, let us look at the shocking truth on the 
other side. We remain almost 100 per cent 
a segregated church and continue to teach 
more potently by example our real attitudes 
about race than all our words can deny. Our 
churches are largely upper middle class and 
our educational institutions must not for- 
get on which side their bread is buttered. By 
and large we support the cause of capital as 
over against labor. Too rarely is there dis- 
cerning judgment made at the local level in 
church school discussions and sermons on 
these issues. We seem completely unable to 
achieve any unanimity in rejection of the 
single greatest denial of such a social order; 
ie. War itself. Slowly we are being man- 
euvered toward a Holy War to protect Chris- 
tianity (and free enterprise) against ma- 
terialistic atheism. Totalitarian communism 
is utterly abhorrent to many Christian people 
who nevertheless find no rallying center 
within their educational resources to resist 
this movement toward the suicidal destruc- 
tion of a war against communism. There is 
no prophetic lead being given by Christian 
education forces as to how communism can 
be stopped without war. What can be the 
reason when the direction might be found in 
the very commitments of the Christian edu- 
cation movement? We have a wonderful 
goal but rather than our movement exercis- 
ing a prophetic leadership, in too many places 
Christian educators are echoing the shibbo- 
leths of a culture which is gripped by cold 
hands of fear. 


The Church 
To what extent are we developing the 
ability and disposition to participate in the 
organized society of Christians which is the 
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Church? In some ways, here we should have 
a pretty good rating. Certainly our pro- 
cedures for preparing children and youth 
for church membership are greatly im- 
proved. It may well be that people come into 
membership in our churches knowing more 
about the meaning of such a step than ever 
before. And, through putting many people 
into positions of responsibility in our church 
programs we are doing pretty well at getting 
people really to learn the skills of Church- 
manship through experience. 

For many of us the chief source of concern 
here is that for large sections of our con- 
stituencies “participating in the society of 
Christians” means being a Brethren or Metho- 
dist or Presbyterian first and a Christian 
second. What is meant here is that the 
fundamental idea that the Church is One is 
not yet nearly as effectively being presented 
and discussed in our educational program as 
it should be. But the educators can not go 
too far ahead of the denominations in their 
making of the actual arrangements which 
give evidence of this real “Oneness in Christ” 
which is characteristic of the true church. It 
is at this point that we need to put a great 
amount of effort and as we do there may 
well be a surprising ground swell from the 
laity even of those churches where no moves 
toward organic unity have been made. 


The Family 

To what extent are we developing our 
appreciation of the meaning and importance 
of the Christian family and an ability and 
disposition to contribute constructively to 
its life? There is evidence at every age level 
that we are working at this and some evi- 
dence that we are making progress. The con- 
tinuing appeal of units in preparation for 
marriage for youth is evidence of the need 
and that good work is being done. The con- 
structive programs being carried on in many 
places for young home builders are very en- 
couraging in their results. 

Lest we become complacent, however, the 
kind of social disorganization centering in 
family life which was found by the residents 
of Miami County, Ohio, is duplicated in 
many another community where there are 
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plenty of churches. Unfortunately, not every 
such community has waked up and taken as 
constructive action as has Miami County. Up 
to this point, by and large, the relation of 
Christian education to the family had been 
ill-defined indeed. We have yet to see 
whether with the assistance of such help as 
the new Presbyterian and other family- 
pointed curricula will be sufficient to make 
areal change. In the meantime every pastor- 
counselor is distressed with the number of 
family problems. We have accomplished 
some good things in this area but have not 
gone nearly far enough. 
Interpretation of Life 

To what extent are we succeeding in lead- 
ing our students into a Christian interpreta- 
tion of life and the universe; in developing in 
them an ability to see in it God’s purpose and 
plan; in developing a life philosophy built 
on this interpretation. 

The church through all its educational 
agencies helped Aunt Gertie Evres to get 
that. She could endure suffering, could see 
hopes blasted, could see others active and gay, 
could face poverty and yet be radiant and 
continue to share. And we are doing that 
for some other people. 

But we have some difficult problems in 
coing this for youth. And we are failing 
with many of them. One brilliant girl who 
was born outside of marriage, reared in the 
church, said, “I took poison once because the 
world doesn’t want me. I have tried to trust 
God. Can you make me want to live rather 
than die?” One college graduate with a 
brilliant record said, “If I can’t get a different 
relationship with the world, I want to die.” 
An average medical student said, “Some- 
times I wonder what all this rat race means.” 
These were all people who had been exposed 
to good Christian educational programs. We 
seem to succeed in developing an adequate 
philosophy of life for some people. But for 
people with slightly different dispositions 
and personality all of our Christian education 
does not deliver them from hopelessness and 
despair and a complete feeling of frustration 
with their universe. Public schools put some 
of their best teachers into rooms where there 
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are handicapped children. Can we meet the 
challenge of these people who may have spe- 
cial handicaps? Thus far we are missing too 
many of them. 

Religious Experience 

To what extent are we making a part of 
our students the best religious experience of 
the race, and pre-eminently that which is 
recorded in the Bible as effective guidance 
for present experience? 

There is reason to doubt whether we are 
even getting to first base on this circuit. The 
many little tests and quizzes that one gives 
in church schools and summer camp lead to 
the conviction that even among the people 
who come up through our church schools 
there is what might almost be described as 
Biblical illiteracy. This is really not because 
our editors have not put Biblical materials 
into the curriculum but largely because teach- 
ers and students depend on printed curricu- 
lum materials rather than the Bible itself. 

‘Beyond the bounds of the regular Church 
School the Bible is becoming, I believe, in- 
creasingly an unknown and an unread book. 
Chancellor Hutchins has repeatedly warned of 
the dire effects of not providing a people 
with a basis for great ideas and great think- 
ing. It is quite possible that the present 
generation’s most grievous lack will be its 
lack of knowledge and appreciation of the 
best religious heritage of humanity which is 
found in finest form in the Bible. For that 
lack we shall need to examine ourselves. 


Summary 

This has been rough going because when 
we get outside our classrooms and out where 
children, and youth, and adults are living 
we discover that we have yet a long way to 
go. We have our successes and achieve- 
ments. In some churches they are notable. 
In individual students there may be shining 
examples of achievement. 

But no serious observer can look at the 
stated purposes of our movement or at what 
the world expects of us, then look at the 
individual and group behavior and ideas of 
our people and feel happy or complacent. 

We may excuse our failure by saying there 
is not enough time available for Christian 
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education. But someone answers, “You 
don’t use what is available!” We may say we 
do not have adequate financial support for 
the equipment, curricular materials, person- 
nel to do a good job. And there is no deny- 
ing the validity of such a complaint. 
Basically though, it seems to me the reason 
we are not accomplishing our stated purposes 
is that we do not really believe they are im- 
portant enough to sacrifice everything else 
for. The biographies of Lenin and Stalin 
demonstrate that the movement which is 
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genuinely competing with Christianity to- 
day became a dynamic movement because to 
its leaders Communism was important 
enough to sacrifice everything for. I gen- 
uinely believe and am saying to myself with 
you that if and when Christian Education and 
Christian Educators believe that the goals we 
have accepted are more important than any- 
thing else in the world, then we will begin 
to see our goals met in increasing numbers 


of people. 





IT WAS THE CUSTOM in a certain home to have family devotions around the breakfast 
table. One morning, with the New Testament open before him, the father of the house turned to 
the sixth chapter of Ephesians. Everything seemed proper that morning for the reinforcement of 
his parental authority for he read the familiar verse — “Children, obey your parents in the Lord.” 
There was a sixteen year-old son sitting across the table and the father thinking the opportunity too 
good to lose, paused and said: “Son, that is a good text; let me read it again: ‘Children obey your 
parents in the Lord.’” Having said that he moved on in his reading, blissfully unprepared for the 
verse which soon followed: “Ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath.” At that the sixteen 
year-old, never batting an eye or cracking a smile, said: “Dad, that’s a good text; read it again!” — 
Current Religious Thought. 


THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES has released a new 16 mm sound film on world- 
wide church cooperation. The announcement was made by Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, Associate 
General Secretary of the Council. 

Titled “The Churches Work Together,” the film was taken largely at the Toronto meeting of 
the Central Committee, held July 8-15 in Canada, and is now being distributed to the Council’s 29 
member denominations for showings before church groups. 

Dr. Leiper also pointed out that the film would be used as extensively as possible on television 
“to explain to the general public in dramatic, human terms, the significance of scumenical coopera- 
tion.” 

World ecclesiastical personalities, pictured informally during the course of the sessions, include 
Bishop Otto Dibelius, EKID Bishop of Berlin, Archbishop Strenopoulis Germanos, Exarch of the 
Ecumenical Patriarch, Pastor Marc Boegner of the French Reformed Church. 

Among the Americans prominent in the film are Mr. Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati, Ohio, former 
president of the Federal Council of Churches, Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, President of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, famed American theologian. — Ecumenical Church 
Service. 


> * * oe * * 


REV. OTIS R. RICE, director of religious work at St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City, has 
been elected executive secretary of the Department of Pastoral Services of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America it was announced by Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, general secretary 
of the Federal Council. Mr. Rice will also continue his duties at St. Luke’s. 

He succeeds Rev. Seward Hiltner, who had pioneered in this work for the Federal Council for 
12 years and who this fall became an associate professor of the Federated Theological Faculty of the 
University of Chicago. 


DR. ABRAHAM CRONBACH, who has taught two generations of rabbis as a member of the 
faculty of the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, has retired from his post on the faculty of the 
Liberal seminary, it is announced by Dr. Nelson Glueck, president. Dr. Cronbach has reached the 
compulsory retirement age. As Professor of Jewish Social Studies at the College for 28 years, Dr. 
Cronbach has been a vital figure in American Jewish life. 



































Education and Sin 
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HERE IS A CERTAIN irony in the sit- 

nation in which philosophers, social sci- 
entists and educators find themselves today. 
They are being asked by the physical sci- 
entists for solutions to ethical problems 
which have been renounced because they 
were considered “unscientific.” In their envy 
of the prosperity of science, the philoso- 
phers, social scientists and educators have 
slavishly imitated it, not only in method- 
ology but also in subject matter. There is 
something particularly tragic in the position 
of the philosophers, who, confining them- 
selves largely to epistemological problems, 
have considered this renunciation something 
of a gain and an achievement. The social 
scientists and the educators are less embar- 
rassed only because their responsibility in 
the field of ethics has not been so clearly 
defined. 

In fairness to educators, it should be said 
that they have recognized the importance of 
ethical values, but they have looked almost 
entirely to science for their criteria. The 
history of educational philosophy during 
the last century reflects the history of sci- 
ence. The concept of evolutionary progress 
provided the first criterion. The theory that 
the later in the process of evolution an or- 
ganism occurs, the more complex, and, con- 
sequently, the better it is, was applied sym- 
pathetically to social organization and all 
human activities. The optimism involved 
in the idea of continuous progress made it 
an acceptable ethical standard. However, 
complex social organizations, in themselves, 
have not proved to be more satisfying to 
man than older and simpler ones. As a 
matter of fact, the complexity of society to- 
day constitutes a problem that may be 
greater than any it has solved. 

The realization of the human maladjust- 
ments in a complex society led educators to 


announce that the aim of education should 
be the adjustment of man to his environ- 
ment. This purpose, too, came from the 
natural scientists, who had observed how 
adaptation had aided in the survival of 
species. Man, however, taking a second 
look at the organisms that were well adapted 
to their environment, could not say with 
conviction that this is the supreme goal of 
human life. 

The third criterion that science offered 
seemed unassailable. It was the extension 
of man’s control over the environment. The 
scientists limited their objective quite legiti- 
mately to the physical world and its energy, 
but educators and social scientists hoped to 
extend their control over the social world 
by the same methods and with the same 
categories of interpretation that the scient- 
ists used. The extent to which the physical 
scientists had succeeded was revealed in the 
blazing white light that flashed at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. Blinded by the bril- 
liance of the flare, man staggered with 
uncertain emotions and uttered strange 
boasts that betrayed a certain fearfulness. He 
knew, as never before, that the basic prob- 
lem of ethics had not been solved. More- 
over, there was an urgency about it that was 
new, although the problem itself had not 
changed. It is now and has always been: 
How can man control himself? 

The scientists were among the first to 
recognize the moral implications of their 
success. In Time, February 23, 1948, Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, wartime head of the 
Los Alamos (atom bomb) Laboratory and 
now director of the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton, is quoted as saying, “In 
some sort of crude sense which no vulgarity, 
no humor, no overstatement can quite ex- 
tinguish, the physicists have known sin; and 
this is a knowledge which they cannot lose.” 
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This expresses succinctly the attitude of the 
physical scientists, who, occupied so com- 
pletely and for so long with the problem of 
increasing man’s control over his environ- 
ment, have now crossed the boundaries of 
science and are confronted with ethical con- 
siderations. The word “sin,” forgotten by 
the philosophers, the social scientists and 
the educators because it had no scientific 
respectability, has now been given currency 
by a prominent physicist. Whether the word 
regains standing or not, the reality for which 
it stands is manifest in the prevailing dis- 
order of our world and in the prospect of 
destruction and chaos. This whole problem 
of evil is connected with man’s conquest of 
himself, and in view of the new physical 
power at man’s disposal, the implications of 
the lack of self control are terrifying. 

With this sudden legacy of power, which 
demands progress in the conquest of self, it 
is extremely important that the leaders in 
education take cognizance of the nature of 
the human personality as it has been ex- 
pressed in man’s activities. The evidence 
requires that man be considered, not pri- 
marily as a mechanism, an organism or a 
social animal, but as a self-conscious per- 
sonality that is possessed of the power of 
reason, the urge to create, the bent for wor- 
ship, the desire for immortality, and the in- 
clination to sin. All of these characteristics 
must be taken into account by those who 
would understand the nature of man and 
his problems. 

Educators have been aware of many of 
man’s fundamental requirements. They have 
recognized that the human personality can- 
not live happily unless the social order to 
which it belongs provides for the greatest 
freedom possible within its confines. This 
system alone makes sense to man. There is, 
therefore, no more genuinely worthwhile ef- 
fort in history than the attempts of modern 
educators to realize the ideal of a democratic 
society in which each person can live to the 
full extent of his capacity. There are char- 
latans, no doubt, who repeat the cliche, “ed- 
ucation for democracy” ad nauseam, but the 
majority of teachers, working against great 
odds and self-conscious about their ideals, 
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have contributed abundantly to the realiza- 
tion of this purpose. 

Another aspect of man’s nature, his power 
to reason, has always been one of the major 
concerns of education. The tradition of a 
rigorous intellectual discipline still has great 
vitality. Through such a discipline, an in- 
tellectual system has been produced, by 
which man can achieve a degree of self re- 
spect and, at the same time, acquire humility. 
As a result of this discipline, man can af- 
ford to admit his mistakes and still have 
faith in the efficacy of his intellectual 
powers. 

Man’s urge for creative activity has re- 
cently been recognized by educators. Broad- 
ened by the ideal of democracy and disci- 
plined by the intellectual tradition, the 
Creative nature of man provides education 
with the staple of its most valid philosophy. 
From earliest childhood to the leisure of old 
age, man, by some means, expresses the 
creative urge. He could not entirely ignore 
it if he would. But of more importance to 
the educator is the promise that this phase 
of man’s nature holds for the future of edu- 
cation. It can be developed, and in its de- 
velopment will come some of the deepest 
satisfactions that man can know. 

The events of today, however, have di- 
rected the attention of educators to another 
tendency in human nature. All the promise 
inherent in man’s possibilities for good is 
dimmed by the persistent inclination to evil. 
Reason and creativeness have an adversary, 
which they have not been able to vanquish. 
On the contrary, there is some objective evi- 
dence that this adversary may be victorious. 
The radical problem in education is the con- 
quest of sin, which is the source of all the 
disorder that threatens the survival of the 
race. Educators are not unaware of their 
tasks, although they may be confused as to 
the real nature of their problem. Recently, 
the idea of self-direction has been stressed 
as a major goal of education. If self-direction 
is synonymous with the conquest of self, 
the educators have come face to face with 
the basic problem of humanity. Its origin 
and solution have been the subjects of much 
of man’s intellectual and spiritual effort. 











EDUCATION AND SIN 


One of the oldest traditions in the history 
of the race is that self-seeking leads to ar- 
rogance and ultimately to violence and de- 
struction. In the Hebraic tradition of the 
Fall, man made himself the center of all 
things and suffered expulsion from the Eden 
of happiness. The Greeks believed that 
self-pride (bybris) led to destruction (ate); 
and the early Christians were told, “Whoso- 
ever shall exalt himself shall be abased.” As 
the results of man’s arrogance today become 
the more obvious, the reality of the sin of 
self-pride cannot be ignored. It is not an 
accident that the first World War and the 
depression revived neo-orthodoxy in the re- 
ligious realm, and that the last war gave it 
greater impetus. At the basis of this move- 
ment was the realization, not only that 
Man’s sense of self-sufficiency was no longer 
adequate, but also that pride of self was the 
cause of the darkness and the fear that left 
man trembling in the day of his greatest 
material achievements. 

Educators can afford to leave s tion 
about the origin of evil to the theologians 
and the philosophers, but they must partici- 
pate in the efforts to overcome it. There is 
no general agreement as to how man can 
conquer the evil which is in him, but 
throughout history there has been a consis- 
tent effort to relieve men of the hatred, the 
lust of power, the envy and the greed that 
have threatened not only the peace and hap- 
piness of individuals but also have destroyed 
civilizations. Some of the Greeks believed 
that man could avoid Aybris by reason and 
judgment. This rationalist point of view 
has recurred many times since then, but its 
success in overcoming self-pride has been 
limited. In the first place, comparatively 
few people have been able to depend on it. 
In the second place, the power of reason has 
all too often been used to justify arrogance 
and self-seeking. Robert Bridges in the 
Testament of Beauty summarizes the limita- 
tions of reason in 

“Man's Reason is in such deep insolvency 
to sense, that tho’ she guide his highest 
flight heav’nward, and teach him dignity, 
morals, manners and human comfort, she can 


delicately and dangerously bedizen the riot- 
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ing joys that fringe the sad pathways of Hell. 
Nor without alliance of the animal senses 
hath she any miracle.” 

Reason, then, is not always an effective 
means of overcoming evil. At best it may 
lead to enlightened self-interest; and it 
often appears under the guise of common 
sense when it is most ineffective in the 
conquest of evil. 

Another solution to the problem of self 
has been tried. Its impressive results on all 
levels of human experience warrant the con- 
sideration of educators. This is the doctrine 
of losing one’s life in order to find it. At 
first glance, it may seem at variance with 
reason and common sense, but there is no 
record of its failure. The individual who 
ignores it and seeks happiness through the 
aggrandizement of self never finds it but 
spends a life of restless, futile 
Man, on the other hand, has found peace po 
happiness when all selfish ambitions have 
been put aside, and when he has “lost his 
life” in the service of an ideal that tran- 
scends the importance of self. But once this 
principle has been accepted by educators as 
a basis on which to build the highest ethical 
values, the choice of an ideal worthy of the 
unique nature of man becomes imperative. 

The world is full of false choices. Marx- 
ism, Fascism and all totalitarian forms of 
government have offered man an oppor- 
tunity for devotion and the denial of self, 
but they have been a snare and a delusion 
because they have not provided for the ex- 
pression of the aspects of man’s nature that 
distinguish him from all other creatures. 
Man must have an opportunity to exercise 
his power of reason beyond any limits set 
by the state; he must express his urge to 
create in forms that may not meet the ap- 
proval of the interests that control the stand- 
ards; and he must worship the God for 
Whom he yearns and Who is not identical 
with the greatest concrete achievement of 
man’s desires. 

For what, then, can man lose his life in 
order to find it? The testimony of count- 
less reliable individuals and the results of 
their lives have shown that religion in its 
highest form offers the ideal most congenial 
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to man. Religion offers an opportunity for 
the exercise of man’s reason and for the 
complete expression of his creative impulses, 
and yet it cleanses man of the corruption of 
sin. It provides for the recognition of the 
value of every personality, and yet it protects 
man from the assertion of self. It provides 
happiness instead of frustration and hope 
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instead of despair. Educators, in their sin- 
cere efforts to improve man’s happiness and 
in their concern about man’s survival in the 
face of evil, may well look to this source 
for help in the solution of their problems. 
And they may be assured that the scientists 
will not greet their efforts with disdain. 





RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE 





During November this roadside scene will be reproduced on highways across the country. 
Thousands of these giant outdoor posters will be displayed to carry the message of the national, non- 
sectarian program, Religion In American Life.. The posters are just one phase of a nationwide, an- 
nual campaign employing, for the first time in religious history, all mass advertising facilities in 
support of religion. The Religion In American Life program seeks to concentrate public attention on 


the importance of religion in personal and community life. 











Significant Evidence 


ERNEST M. LIGON 
Professor of Psychology, Union College 
MYRTLE C. NASH 


Research Associate, Union College Character Research Project 


The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of relevant 
significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications for methods 
and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators may well take 
advantage of every new finding in scientific research. 

Each abstract or group is preceded by an evaluation and interpretive comment, 
which aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used 
by permission of that periodical. The abstract numbers are from Volume 24, 1950. 


It is not uncommon for religious educators 
to believe that “trait theory is obsolete.” This 
excerpt from the presidential address of the 
1950 meetings of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association should correct this common 
error. Trait theory changes with the ad- 


vancement of knowledge but could not pos- 
sibly disappear. 

CREATIVITY by J. P. Guilford, The American 
Psychologist, Vol. 5, Number 9, September, 1950, 
pp. 444-445. 

Creative perscic'ity is then a matter of those 
patterns of traits that are characteristic of creative 

rsons. A creative pattern is manifest in creative 

havior, which includes such activities as invent- 
ing, designing, contriving, composing, and plan- 
ning. People who exhibit these types of behavior 
to a marked degree are recognized as being creative. 

There are certain aspects of creative genius that 
have aroused questions in the minds of those who 
have reflected much about the matter. Why is 
creative productivity a relatively infrequent phe- 
nomenon? Of all the people who have lived in 
historical times, it has been estimated that only 
about two in a million have become really dis- 
tinguished (5). Why do so many geniuses spring 
from parents who are themselves very far from 
distinguished? Why is there so little apparent 
correlation between education and creative pro- 
ductiveness? Why do we not produce a larger 
number of creative geniuses than we do, under 
supposedly enlightened, modern educational prac- 
tices? These are serious questions for thought and 
investigation. The more immediate and more ex- 
plorable problem is a double one: (1) How can 
we discover creative promise in our children and 
our youth; and (2) How can we promote the 
development of creative personalities? 


I. ABSTRACTS DEALING WITH CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 


All adults need to be aware of the way in 
which their attitudes influence those of the 


children with which they associate. 


36.50. RADKE, MARIAN; TRAGER, HELEN G., 
& DAvis, HADASSAH. (Bureau for Intercultural 
Educ., New York.) SOCIAL PERCEPTIONS AND 
ATTITUDES OF CHILDREN. Genet. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1949, 40, 327-447. —A series of play- 
ground, schoolroom, and city-street pictures were 
presented to 250 kindergarten, first- and second- 
gtade children to study the early stages of social 
awareness and attitude development as they relate 
to racial and religious phenomena. It was found 
that racial and religious attitudes are learned early 
in childhood, that children tend to accept adult at- 
titudes toward groups rather than their own inter- 
personal experiences, that group membership is 
one aspect of the self-concept of children. — G. G. 
Thompson. 


Although we all recognize the tremendous 
importance of the home for the child, we 
are not always able to cite specific evidence 
for definite behavior outside the home which 
has been related to factors in the home. The 
following abstract is extremely interesting in 
this connection. 


4022. BALDWIN, ALFRED L. (Fels Institute, 
Yellow Springs, O.) THE EFFECT OF HOME EN- 
VIRONMENT ON NURSERY SCHOOL BEHAVIOR. 
Child Develpm., 1949, 20, 49-62.— Three main 
syndromes, warmth, democracy and indulgence in 
the home and 45 variables of nursery school be- 
havior were subjected to analyses of variance to 
test various hypotheses as to the relative effect of 
these 3 syndromes on actual behavior. Democ- 
racy, usually linked with warmth, was found to be 
the most important single variable in determining 
behavior in that it tends to encourage free and 
active participation, successful aggression and self- 
assertion as well as promoting creative and con- 
structive behavior. Indulgence, on the other hand, 
tends to make the child more physically apprehen- 
sive and to inhibit the development of large muscle 
skills. — EZ. W. Gruen. 
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Many churches have become interested in 
promoting programs in which parents and 
their children participate together. The fol- 
lowing abstract refers to a project in arts and 
crafts. Many of the advantages claimed are 
in areas which interest the religious educator. 


4033. LissiIM, SIMON, (City Coll., New York), 
& SILBERT, SHIRLEY. WHEN PARENTS LEARN 
WITH CHILDREN. Childh. Educ., 1950, 26, 202- 
205. — Classes in arts and crafts attended by par- 
ents and their children are described, demonstrat- 
ing to parents what they can do in providing ex- 
periences to fit the needs of children. Among the 
values are included increased understanding, great- 
er faith in ability, patience, appreciation, compan- 
ionship and responsibility. — G. H. Jobnson. 


Religious educators, like all practitioners, 
must be concerned with the problem of how 
psychologists are able to deal with really 
life-like situations. This study indicates 
some of the methodology involved in deal- 
ing with such situations. 


4509. BARKER, ROGER G., & WRIGHT, HER- 
BERT F. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ECOLOGY AND THE PROBLEM OF PSYCHOSOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. Child Develpm., 1949, 20, 131- 
144, — Psychological ecology, defined as the study 
of behavior in naturally occurring situations, poses 
two main problems for research: (1) relating the 
non-psychological milieu (material cultural world) 
to the person’s lifespace (psychological habitat), 
and (2) describing the psychological habitat ac- 
curately in terms of its relationship to the non- 
psychological milieu and the motivation and abil- 
ities of the person. Methods of sampling behavior 
settings and psychological habitats are discussed 
with examples from a study of Midwest (popula- 
tion 700). Methods of recording psychological 
habitat and behavior include: (1) specimen (nar- 
fative) records, (2) time sampling, (3) surveys 
and tabulations, and (4) case studies. A speci- 
men record excerpted from a day-long observation 
of a 7-year old boy in Midwest, is presented in 
order to point out the potentialities for using 
specimen records in psycho-social research. — E. 

Gruen. 


Here is another study which indicates the 
great caution with which scores on intelli- 
gence tests must be interpreted. Persons who 
deal with parents have an obligation to be 
aware of this fact. 


4511. Bayley, NANcy. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) CONSISTENCY AND VARIABILITY IN 
THE GROWTH OF INTELLIGENCE FROM BIRTH TO 
EIGHTEEN YEARS. J. genet. Psychol., 1949, 75, 
165-196. — The purpose of this report was “to 
present the growth trends in intelligence for . . . 
40 children who had been tested at most or all of 
38 testing ages from one month through 18 years 
of age. Attention has been focused primarily on 
age changes in variability of intelligence test scores 
and on individual consistency in relative scores. 
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Some evidence has been found which indicates that 
the distributions of intelligence test scores do not 
exhibit consistent trends in variability during 
growth . .. children’s scores are very labile during 
infancy, and become gradually more stable. 
school age the prediction of the general levei of 
intelligence is fairly stable. However, there are 
considerable individual differences in lability at all 
ages. This is true for . . . Sigma Scores, but when 
the test-norm IQ’s are used there is much wider 
fluctuation.” No sex difference in lability was 
noted. 39 references.— R. B. Ammons. 


II. ABSTRACTS DEALING WITH 
PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 


Ic is hard to get data on the way in which 
our cultural stereotypes about minorities in- 
fluence persons who belong to these minori- 
ties. The following abstract reports a study 
which through the use of children as sub- 
jects gives us some evidence on this point. 


4084. RADKE, MARIAN J., «& TRAGER, HELEN 
G. (157 W. 13 St., New York.) CHILDREN’S 
PERCEPTIONS OF THE SOCIAL ROLES OF NEGROES 
AND WHITES J. Psychol., 1950, 29, 3-33.—90 
Negro and 152 white children in kindergarten and 
first and second grades, in Philadelphia public 
schools, from residence populations varying from 
5 to nearly 100% Negro, were tested as to com- 
prehension and interpretation of social roles of 
Negroes and whites. Essentially, they were given 
colored dolls and asked to tell stories about them. 
Thirty-eight percent of white children, and sixteen 
percent of colored, ascribed to the Negro dolls in- 
ferior social roles. The poor house was typically 
assigned to the Negro dolls, and the good to the 
white, on the part of children of both races. 
Stereotypy and assumption of inferior roles for the 
Negro characterized colored as well as white chil- 
dren. —R. W. Husband. 


We are seldom able to set up situations 
designed to alter the evaluative attitudes of 
the individual and evaluate the results. A 
study which attempts to do this in the diffi- 
cult area of international attitudes commands 
attention and respect. 


4090. IISAGER, HOLGER.  (Soctalkontoret, 
Helsinger, Denmark.) AN EVALUATION OF AN 
ATTEMPT TO FORM INTERNATIONAL ATTITUDES. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1949, 30, 207-216. — A report of 
the “effects of three or five months courses at an 
international folk high school in Denmark on 132 
students from 13 nations during 1946 to 1948.” 
Forty-nine and two-tenths percent were positively 
influenced toward internationalism, 37.9% te- 
mained unaffected, and 6.1% were adversely af- 
fected. Attitudes were gauged through use of in- 
terviews and questionnaires. The international 
community life was more important than lectures, 
study, and discussion in building international atti- 
tudes. The author reports that stay at the college 
primarily engendered emotional attitudes of friend- 
ship and brotherhood; seldom, because of the 
brevity and limitations of the college experience, 
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did full development of a ty ~a interna- 
tional outlook occur. — J. C. Franklin. 


Perhaps Lloyd Warner is best known as 
the man who has contributed heavily to the 
realization that we have a class system in 
America. The following abstract refers to a 
book in which he attempts to show the way 
in which equalitarian values keep some 
fluidity in this class system. Studies of this 
kind should help religious workers to ap- 
proach social situations realistically. 


4097. WARNER, W. LLOYD, ET AL. DEMOC- 
RACY IN JONESVILLE, A STUDY IN QUALITY AND 
INEQUALITY. New York: Harper, 1949, xviii, 
313 p. $4.00.— Warner in collaboration with 
10 associates studied this actual Middle West com- 
munity for almost a decade to determine what 
social system operated there within the framework 
of democratic ideals of equality. Factors contribu- 
ting to social position as well as the effects of edu- 
cation, wealth, profession, religion, club and busi- 
ness association are considered. In addition, the 
Norwegian immigrants to the community are dis- 

both as a sect and as an ethnic group. It is 
concluded that although “complete equality does 
not exist in any society which is highly complex 
and differentiated into many occupations and po- 
Sitions . . . , these equalitarian beliefs and values 
are of absolute importance to us [for] without 
them our social-class system would become rigid 
and inflexible.” — A. J. Sprow. 


Although it is a truism that information 
alone does not change attitudes or behavior, 
any study which indicates some of the fac- 
tors which contribute to the effective use of 
information in a crucial area demands at- 
tention. 


4103. STAR, SHIRLEY A. (National Opinion 
Research Center, Chicago, Ill.), x HUGHES, HELEN 
MACGILL. REPORT ON AN EDUCATIONAL CAM- 
PAIGN: THE CINCINNATI PLAN FOR THE UNITED 
NATIONS. Amer. J. Sociol., 1950, 55, 389-400. — 
The Cincinnati Plan for the United Nations, a 
six-month experimental campaign of information, 
was used as a case study in mass education. A 
survey of local opinion and attitudes on the United 
Nations demonstrated that it is those already in- 
terested, even if poorly informed, who will wel- 
come information, while the well informed, if not 
interested, pay little attention to it. It was recom- 
mended that the campaign be planned to interest 
certain specified classes most in need of informa- 
tion. A second survey made immediately after the 
campaign disclosed that the materials circulated by 
the plan, voluminous and ingenious though they 
were, reached few of these people. Information, 
to be disseminated at all, must be functional, that 
is, interesting to the ordinary man because he has 
been made to see that it impinges upon his own 
affairs. —D. L. Glick. 


Perhaps the major question of our times 
is whether the social scientist is going to 
progress toward the level which the physical 
scientist has reached. A more specific ques- 
tion is whether the social scientist, in par- 
ticular the psychologist, is contributing to 
international understanding. The following 
abtsract shows what is being done under the 
auspices of UNESCO. 


4546. KLINEBERG, OTTO. (Columbia U., 
New York.) THE UNESCO PROJECT ON INTER- 
NATIONAL TENSIONS; A CHALLENGE TO THE 
SCIENCES OF MAN. UNESCO Int. Soc. Sci. Bull., 
1949, 1(1-2), 11-21, 88-99.—The UNESCO 
Tensions Project offers an opportunity for social 
scientists to contribute their skills toward establish- 
ing peace. Four basic questions are raised for 
such research. (1) What do we mean by “under- 
standing”? (2) What do we mean by “tensions”? 
(3) Tensions in whom, and where? Within the 
individual, within the group or nation, and/or be- 
tween nations? (4) Tensions in people generally, 
or in the leaders? The “Tensions” project is en- 
gaged in community field studies in France, India, 
and Australia. Such areas as “stereotypes,” attitude 
change, “influences which make for international 
understanding or for aggressive nationalism,” and 
the relations between population problems and 
international understanding are opened for scien- 
tific investigation. ‘The cooperation of nations, 
and of private individuals and agencies is also dis- 
cussed. — H. A. Grace. 


The following study presents further evi- 
dence that persons who are prejudiced against 
one minority group tend to be prejudiced 
against other minorities. It shows the way 
in which this prejudice can influence per- 
ception. 


4564. LINDZEY, GARDNER (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), & ROGOLSKY, SAUL. PREJUDICE 
AND IDENTIFICATION OF MINORITY GROUP MEM- 
BERSHIP. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1950, 45, 37- 
53.— From a college yearbook, 26 photos were 
selected to represent a range from extremely Jew- 
ish to non-Jewish-looking. Six hundred and eighty- 
five Harvard and Radcliffe students were asked to 
identify the Jewish photos, indicating certainty and 
the cues utilized. Persons high in anti-Semitism 
(on the Allport-Kramer scale) identified Jewish 
faces more accurately and with more confidence, 
but did not report the use of more cues. They 
also reported less equal-status and general contact 
with Jews. A correlation of .55 between anti- 
Semitism and Catholic-Negro prejudice is inter- 
preted as general bigotry of prejudiced persons, 
whose feeling of threat arouses vigilance or sensi- 
tivity to ethnic characteristics. Seventeen refer- 
ences. —C. M. Harsh. 
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The American Tradition in Religion and Educa- 
tion. By R. FREEMAN BUTTS. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1950. xiv + 230 pages. $3.00. 


Professor Butts gives us in this new survey of 
the American tradition concerning the relationship 
between church and state a careful, documented 
study of the American Tradition as it has devel- 
oped across the years. It is not an argument for 
or against the principle enacted in the first amend- 
ment to our national constitution, but rather a 
portrayal, fair and objective, of the facts and his- 
torical situations, the personalities and their pur- 
poses which have contributed to this tradition. 

In this historical presentation the historian is 
clearly evident. His assumptions accord with the 
general principles adopted overwhelmingly by our 
forefathers, that religious freedom is one of the 
basic principles of our American liberty; that the 
preservation of equal rights of religious conscience 
is a necessity for such freedom; that the guarantee 
of religious freedom is an essential function of our 
constitutional form of government; that public ed- 
ucation is a bulwark of our democratic faith; that 
private education has a legitimate and desirable 
function to serve in our society and that “an estab- 
lishment of religion,” that is, the setting up of one 
or more religions in a preferred position, is a threat 
to religious freedom and to our democracy. 

But his treatment of the subject is without bias. 
He treats historical fact with scrupulous honesty. 
He brings out clearly the framework of thought 
and experience in which the first amendment to 
the Constitution was hammered out, so that no 
amount of reading back into history the later ex- 
periences or interpretations of those opposed to 
separation of church and state can be justified. 

To most of us the story of early “establishments 
of religion,” the long and involved struggle to 
discover a fair and just relation between competing 
religious sects and beliefs in our country which 
culminated in the decision to separate church and 
State, is revealing and immensely rewarding. Our 
founding fathers were religious men. For these 
men to separate organized religion from the state 
was a new departure in national affairs. Both 
Catholic and Protestant European countries main- 
tained national “establishments” of religion. But 
as the evidence presented in the book accumulates 
we witness the gradual growth of sentiment and 
conviction, informed by democratic principles, that 
led Madison, and Jefferson, Washington, and suc- 
ceeding statesmen to promote and finally to obtain 
the “Wall of separation” embodied in the First 
Amendment. 

In those early days of our nation the conflict of 
ideas took place between differing Protestant 
bodies, Anglican, Congregational, Presbyterian, 
Dutch Reformed and others. Then as immigra- 
tion brought millions of Roman Catholics to our 
land, there arose the demand from ecclesiastical 
leaders of the Roman Church to obtain special 
privileges for their institution. Federal aid to 


parochial schools was a bitterly fought controversy 
back in the 1840's. 


It is not a new thing. And 
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the issues of our own day, so recently publicized 
in New Jersey, Ohio, New Mexico, and Illinois, 
are due to the continuing demands of Roman 
Catholic authorities for “special” favors from the 
nation and from the constituent states. 

Present controversy is drawn around the use of 
public funds for “auxiliary” or “fringe” benefits 
to sectarian schools. Differing judgments by our 
Supreme Court, and by state courts present a mos- 
aic of opinions. The American people must decide 
whether modern conditions make old decisions ob- 
solete. 

The final aspect of the question examined by 
Dr. Butts is the question of religious education. He 
documents the story briefly but sufficiently for us 
to understand the scope of the problem and to ob- 
serve the way in which various efforts have been 
made to make use of the buildings, or the time or 
the personnel of public education for sectarian 
purposes. 
In this part of his study Professor Butts main- 
tains always the principle of absolute separation of 
church and state, not because the American people 
are indifferent, but because their very concern for 
the religious education of their children tends to 
induce them to encroach upon the principle of 
separation. His study of “released time” programs 
of religious education utilized by Catholics, Prot- 
estants and Jews, and leading to the Supreme Court 
Decision in the McCollum case, which declared 
such a program “in public school buildings” to be 
unconstitutional is again based solely upon the 
principle of separation. The implications of that 
decision for other types of released time activities, 
where conducted in other buildings comes in for 
his comment as well as the state actions cited, and 
it is clear that he considers any and every form of 
“entanglement” with public supported education a 
danger both to organized religion and to the state. 

This issue is “hot,” explosive and potentially 
dangerous for the unity of the American people. 
Unless we can decide to stand by the American 
tradition and live up to its requirements we may, 
as a nation, fall back into bitter, religious bicker- 
ing, or come again under increasing state control 
over religion. 

The author has done a notable service in pro- 
viding the public with accurate historical informa- 
tion upon which to base that decision — Hugh C. 
Stuntz, President, Scarrett College for Christian 
Workers, Nashville, Ten, 


Counseling Adolescents. By SHIRLEY A. HAMRIN 
AND BLANCHE B. PAULSON. Chicago: Science 
— Associates, 1950. x + 371 pages. 

3.50. 

This book is designed to orient those dealing 
with youth with the principles and technics of 
counseling them. It is written out of considerable 
study of youth, work with scores of counselors, and 
firsthand contact with young people themselves. 
Both authors have had vital and sustained contact 
with youth as teachers and counselors and extensive 
opportunity to train and observe counseling pro- 
cedure on the part of others. 
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The first two chapters constitute rewarding 
—s for anyone dealing with youth in any ca- 
They are not technical in treatment, yet 
in ends aspects of adolescent growth ‘with 
deftness and realism. Chapter One, Human Na- 
ture and Counseling, initiates a discussion of coun- 
seling with a matter-of-fact discussion of adolescent 
behavior, believing that behavior is a true clue to 
many counseling needs. Conceiving the procedures 
of counseling in terms of aiding growth toward 
maturity, Chapter Two, “Youths Move Toward 
Maturity,” seeks to relate the ends sought and the 
means used by counselors with the dynamics of es- 
sential education. There are, of course, many ways 
of describing maturity. The list of characteristics 
chosen by the authors is typical and their treatment 
informing. 

Chapters Three and Four discuss various philo- 
sophics of counseling. Clinical and nondirective 
counseling are described and compared. The au- 
thors call their point of view that of eclectic coun- 
seling. “The eclectic approach, which selects what 
seems best from various approaches, is the point 
of view expressed in this book.” While not exten- 
sive, the discussion of the various approaches and 
procedures is informing. Eclectic counseling is 
discussed in considerable detail in Chapter Four. 

One of the most rewarding chapters is Chapter 
Five. “The Counseling Interview as a Learning 
Situation.” We are led to sense the intimate re- 
lation of counseling procedures to all that goes on 
in the school program. In other words, counsel- 
ing is not lifted out of its most dynamic context, 
but is regarded as a vital part of the total process of 
education. While the discussion for the most part 
treats of the counselor’s relationships and activities, 
much that is suggested may be used by the average 
teacher: This point of view is further interpreted 
by the suggested use in counseling of a wide range 
of data regarding pupils gathered from every source 
available in the total school program; test results, 
personality inventories, pupil permanent record 
cards, home backgrounds, socio-economic data, ob- 
servations of group participation and leadership, 
etc. 

The text abounds in illustrative material. Scores 
of detailed verbatim records of counseling inter- 
views are presented. Most of these are fruitful 
reading. Those in training for counseling have 
opportunity to learn how an experienced counselor 
handles various situations. Full consideration is 
given to the basic points of view and procedures 
in counseling in such areas as, educational, voca- 
tional, and emotional. The book concludes with 
“A Protrait of a Competent Counselor.” 

While the text is writen primarily for the coun- 
selor in the high school, there is much rewarding 
reading for anyone dealing with youth, including 
those working in the church. Counseling is in- 
creasingly recognized as a part of the total pro- 
gram of religious education. The book is suffici- 
ently non-technical in its treatment that it will be 
serviceable to ministers, directors and youth leaders 
in the church. The interpretations of youth needs 
and problems, the basic points of view in dealing 
with them, and many of the procedures suggested 
or reported on in detail will be of great help to re- 
ligious educators of all faiths — Frank M. McKib- 
ben, Professor of Religious Education, Garrett 
Biblical Institute. 


What Do You Think? By ANNA PETTIT 

BROOMELL. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1950. 203 pages. $2.50. 

Here is something different. It is a discussion 
course based cn thirteen Hindu folk tales of an- 
cient India. The method is simplicity itself. A 
story is read or told and questions arising from the 
context (and noted in the margin) are 
The course was tested before publication in a 
number of groups of high school and a few 
—— pupils. In every case, it seems, there was 

imated discussion and samples of the pupils’ 
pen are given. Since no decisions are asked 
for the students were stimulated to speak their 
minds frankly and so the title and aim of the 
course, which is, What Do You Think?, was 
apparently achieved. 

There is no doubt but that almost any high 
school group would be aroused to a barrage of talk 
under these conditions. Most of the stories are 
remote from today’s thought and some are as fan- 
tastic as extravagant fairy tales. Most people take 
the right side in any consideration of abstract prin- 

ciples, especially where no decision is called for, 
and give good reasons therefore, although they 
may act very differently. Then there is no stimu- 
lus to research. All that is required of teacher or 
pupil is top-of-the-mind expression of opinion. 

It is probable that the examination of a con- 
crete case in their own situation where a decision 
must be arrived at and action taken, and where 
the responsibility of the outcome rests on them- 
selves, brings out more real thought and has more 
effect on life than hours of talk over an artificial 
Situation remote from responsibility. 

The tales are good in themselves, revealing 

something of the thought and life of these very 
clever and able people, and their use as suggested 
leads to vigorous expression of opinions and so 
tend to unlimber or “loosen up” any group of 
older pupils and that in itself is perhaps no small 
achievement. But this does not necessarily in- 
sure real thinking or positive influence on con- 
victions. — A. J. W. Myers, Toronto, 
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The Blind Spot in American Public Education. By 
CLYDE LEMONT Hay. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1950. XVI + 110 pages. $2.00. 
This book re-examines a persistent question in 

the United States. — “Should religion be taught 

in the public schools?”— And gives a whole- 
hearted affirmative answer along with numerous 
quotations from contemporary leaders. 

The thesis of the book is clear. The signs of 
the times—crime wave, disintegration of the 
American home, liquor—are due to “lack of-* 
proper moral training.” (p. 10). Two attempts 
— week day religious education and daily vaca- 
tion church schools—on the part of religious 
groups to alleviate religious illiteracy are “inade- 
quate.” Likewise the public schools are not meet- 
ing the situation because they have become secular- 
ized. (Chap. III). But the author’s position is 
that this secularization is not necessary. Historical 
quotations as well as data from the so-called 
“Champaign” case are cited to support his position. 
For the author “religion is the basis of a broad 
culture;” (Chap. VI) and he endorses the Ameri- 
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can Council on Education Report of “The Rela- 
tion of Religion to Public Education.” 

The author’s position is stated in one quotation: 

The public schools are doing a splendid 
work in developing the aesthetic apprecia- 
tions, but they are doing nothing at all, for- 
mally and officially, to develop appreciation 
of life’s very deepest interest, religion. To 
try to develop the other appreciations and at 
the same time to leave religion out of the 
total cultural picture is like trying to develop 
one side of an athlete’s body while leaving 
the other side in a state of total atrophy. Un- 
til this situation is remedied, public education 
cannot claim to offer a complete culture to 
its students nor can we expect to develop re- 
spect for law and order while giving no offi- 
cial heed to the foundations of moral char- 

acter. (p. 68). 

Mr. Hay thus reveals the “blind spot” in the 
current situation and recognizes the problems of 
separating religion and sectarianism on the one 
hand and “ethics and religious faith” on the other. 
The teaching of religion is not barred by law but 
sectarianism is. The basic problem, Mr. Hay 
contends is to know the difference between ethics 
through secular teaching and morality based on 
religious faith. (70) 

The book is easy to read and is interesting be- 
cause of its contemporaneous emphasis.. But in 
trying to bring it up to date an adequate presen- 
tation of the historical issues is sacrificed, (cf. R. 
Freeman Betts, The American Tradition in Re- 
ligion and Education) and some significant cur- 
rent issues in the field of religion and public edu- 
cation are omitted (e.g. Parochial schools in a 
democracy, tax support to parochial schools, fed- 
eral aid to education). 

Two examples of religion being taught in pub- 
lic schools are given (pp. 71-72). One of these 
is described in such superlative terms that a realist 
might raise .questions. 

The author rightfully insists that minority 
groups ought not be permitted to block the will 
of the majority in the field of teaching religion 
in public education. And he sees the strength of 
public education in its democratic local control. 

The introduction on “America’s Education 
Problem” by Herbert B. Mulford is a commend- 
able addition. Due to numerous quotations an 
eee would have enhanced the usefulness of the 


This book enriches the analysis of the field of 
religion in public education. More books are 
needed in this field —and one which is much 
needed is a collection of “case studies of teaching 
religion in the public school.” — Leonard Stidley, 
Professor of Religious Education, Graduate School 
of Theology, Oberlin College. 
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Education and Morals; An Experimentalist Philos- 
ophy of Education. By JOHN L. CHILDS. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. xiv 
+ 299 pages. $2.75. 

Your reviewer serves notice on you that this is 
no ordinary book. For a writer to make education 
and morals his major theme is, in itself, a rather 
unusual event, even though it has been long 
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needed. Most persons will have to read this vol- 
ume thoughtfully and critically. It will pay rich 
rewards to do so. But, what kind of a treatise is it? 

The volume includes twelve chapters in which 
the author presents his interpretation of education 
and morals as a deliberate and morally justifiable 
program. For him education is not a laissez-faire 
activity. It is deliberate, planned, and guided. It 
is grounded in and derives its nature from human 
beings, from society — not in the past, not in the 
supernatural, and vot in authoritarian governments 
or economic or religious organization as systems. 

Childs boldly proclaims the conception of de- 
mocracy as a way of life as man’s most outstanding 
moral project. On this premise he builds the 
thinking of the reader. He finds groups and pro- 
grams in serious conflict with this ideal of the good 
life. Among these opposing programs are (1) 
the philosophy of life based on absolutes (2) su- 
pernaturalism (3) the view that education can be 
planned and “directed by nature,” i.e., the nature 
of the human being (4) the constant, age-old de- 
mand that classical humanism is the answer (5) 
the reliance on formal discipline and (6) Utopian- 
ism. 

The education of human beings is (or should 
be) unified in its common needs and practices, 
and serve the total human organism. He has no 
place for dualisms such as propounded by Hut- 
chins, the formal disciplinarian, or those who de- 
velop a universe dual in nature, i.e., the natural 
and the supernatural, the latter always to be un- 
known except to a few elect. 

What then? To him morals, religion and de- 
mocracy are in need of a thorough going re-think- 
ing and integration. The religious outlook on life 
is not only involved — it is a vital part of life. The 
good life is the one great goal. It is attained by 
democracy as a way of life. It involves all agencies 
and personalities who guide youth and make our 
socio-economic and cultural program. Education 
must face the problems of morals precipitated by 
our tremendous “cultural lag” (one has facetiously 
called this a cultural “jag”). Some of these are 
(1) clarification of moral purposes of education 
(2) assumption that deliberate education can be 
a moral project (3) the loss of responsibility of 
the owner-manager of the older industrial order 
in the more recent development of large corpora- 
tions owned by many and directed by a few hired 
persons whose responsibilities are to produce divi- 
dends (4) the failure to make use of an “econom- 
ics of plenty” (5) the refusal of many to accept 
the concept of free inquiry in all phases of our life 
(6) the demands of groups for a “classed” society 
(7) the continued wide practice of “caste” and 
segregation in a society dedicated to democracy as 
a way of life (8) the restrictive and separative ef- 
facts of private secular schools and the competing 
parochial school under sectarian sponsorship (9) 
the pressure of large groups to set-up a nation- 
wide disruption of our policy of separation of 
church and state (10) the failure to reorient our 
concept of patriotism to include global responsi- 
bilities as well as national. 

The following “pungent” statements are samples 
of the author's credo: 

1. “human beings constitute a common bio- 
logical family.” (p. 3) 
2. “Education ... is an affair of the young just 
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as literally as it is an affair of the heritage of 
the group. 

“Subjects” and “children” become abstrac- 
tions when dealt with as entities indepen- 
dent of the community. (p. 35) 

“we are not persuaded that resort to a 
special supernatural revelation actually re- 
lieves educators of the moral responsibility 
ae in their educational function.” (p. 


“the message of religion is one form of 
human experience.” (p. 51) 

“Democracy is not a form of anarchy, it is a 
definite system of social and political life.” 


(p. 13) 

“A defensible social interpretation of educa- 
tion will . . . take due account of the spiritual 
meanings of democracy and the implications 
of the democratic heritage for the deliberate 
nurture of the young.” (p. 55) 

“The process of cultural appraisal and inter- 
pretation . becomes more important in 
a period of social transition; it also becomes 
more difficult.” (p. 106) 

“. .. the schools have encountered opposition 
from a a of both the right and 
the left.” (p. 109) 

. man has entered a new order of human 
affairs, an order marked by a dynamiem that 
challenges the historic presupposition of ‘re- 
currence’ (p. 114) stated in support of A. N. 
Whitehead’s statement that each generation 
no longer lives under conditions like. those 
of the past. 

Concerning the need for survival: a 
functioning world authority is al a human 
need, not a developed human capacity.’ 
(p. 116 ) 

. we afe attempting to operate this . 
society on the basis of an individualistic sys- 
tem of rights, freedoms, and responsibilities.” 
(p. 119) 

“We have been nurtured in a mentality of 
|, ee (x. 125) 

“The teachers ... can maintain a pioneering 
role only as they enjoy the confidence and 
ee of parents.” (p. 127) 

. the deeper reason for public confidence 
in "teachers is that they have demonstrated 
that they are disinterested . . . in the sense 
that their first interest is the welfare of the 
child.” (p. 127) 

“No school committed to democracy will or- 
ganize its work to deepen social tensions and 
discriminations.” (p. 130) 

“\, . the democratic pattern is opposed to all 
exploitive systems that are organized to train 
the young in a predetermined role .. . 
whether the role be a subject of the estab- 
lished state, a conscript for armed forces, a 
serf ...a hand in a factory, or a disciplined 
agent of a totalitarian system of world revo- 
lution.” (p. 135) 

“A faith that fears knowledge cannot be 
counted on the side of the forces that are 
working to develop a democratic civilization 
based on respect for all men.” (p. 137 
“Hence our statements make sense . . . only 
as we are aware of what they signify for ac- 
tion.” (p. 145) 


20. “We become free as we learn to think.” 


(p. 151) 

21. . to become persons, we must have our 
own “jdeas and not be enslaved by them.” 
(p. 150) 

22. the selection of the method by which 
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most crucial decisions in the organization of 
a school.” (p. 158) 

23. “The child who is learning through empiri- 
cal procedures to discriminate the better from 
the worse in the different mundane spheres 
of human activity is, at the same time, grow- 
ing in capacity for moral judgment.” (p. 
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24. “... the beliefs . . . acquired automatically 
and held dogmatically . . . tend to foster 
stubborn, aggressive, and even fanatical be- 
havior. ” (p. 172) 

25. . our most cherished beliefs are not ab- 
solute . . they may be revised, reconstructed 
or diocanded by the results of further study.” 
(p. 176 

26. “... authoritarian educational practices con- 
stitute an offence not only against an indi- 
vidual child; they weaken the foundations of 
the whole democratic community.” (p. 180) 

27. “... tolerance is not an absolute in a demo- 
cratic society.” (p. 201) 

28. “Man does not live by bread alone, but he 
cannot live without bread.” (p. 210) 

29. “There is abundant evidence that a sense of 
human solidarity does not easily develop in-a 
community marked by gross discrimination.” 
(p. 243) 

30. “The public school can nurture the sense of 
community in all our children only when it 
is maintained by a community that is willing 
to send its children to the common school . . . 

lass schools are harmful and they negate 
the democratic ideal of community.” (p. 


257) 

31. “The evil effects of . . . segregation are widely 
recognized. Both parties suffer...” (p. 
259) 

32. “An abstract morality-is a sterile morality.” 
(p. 265) 


33. “The creative moments in the moral life . . . 
have always been the occasions when old 
principles have acquired new meanings . . .” 
(p. 266) 

The volume is very free from typographical er- 
rors. The content has a somewhat repetitious char- 
acter, but it is needed to emphasize the major con- 
cepts in the treatise. The author calls it “an Ex- 
perimentalist Philosophy of Education.” Some 
would disagree with his use of this expression. The 
writer judges this philosophy to be rather eclectic 
in character, and he believes that “democracy as a 
way of life” requires that one face life not only as 
an experimentalist but also as a pragmatist, and as 
one who accepts many of the tenets of Christianity, 
the known facts about child development, the so- 
cio-economic foundations of education, and with 
certain assumptions accepted on faith. For example 
a minimum of what may be indoctrination may 
have to be used to set up the beginning of a pre- 
disposition to try out democracy as a way of life. 
Of course, such an approach may not.always be 
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consistent, but one will not find much inconsistency 
in this volume. 

As a final word, the writer believes that the time 
has already passed when such a book should have 
been written and studied by a wide range of stu- 
dents, college and university faculty members, 
preachers, leaders in our great religious groups, 
and leaders in our economic life. 

What he has to say about the undemocratic 
conditions of our life and times should be under- 
stood by many. What he indicates as the inade- 
quacies of the authoritarian way of life should be 
pondered by some educators, some college admin- 
istrative boards and presidents, by leaders of reli- 
gious groups, leaders in the ranks of both labor 
and capital, and by our proliferating government 
bureaus and departments— A. R. Mead, Bureau of 
Educational Research, University of Florida. 
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Democracy Through Discussion. By BRUNO LAs- 
KER. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 
1949. xvii 376 pages. $3.50. 

Here is an excellent exposition of the philoso- 
phy, method, and possible effects of the effort to 
resolve group problems by discussion — an exposi- 
tion whose ramifications are broader than those of 
any other treatment of the topic which has come to 
my attention. In addition to an expert handling 
of the rationale and techniques of group thinking, 
Lasker deals creatively with the nature of demo- 
cratic procedure, with the logical and emotional 
fallacies which are apt to vitiate group conclusions, 
and with the semantic difficulties into which indi- 
viduals are apt to fall in their efforts to exchange 
opinions. Lasker has had a world of experience 
in helping widely diverse groups to resolve their 
tensions; he draws from this experience in order 
to narrate a large number of incidents which illus- 
trate his abstract principles. These illustrations, 
along with an excellent prose style, produce a very 
readable book, one full of sound suggestion and 
keen observation.— J. Paul Williams, Professor of 
Religion, Mount Holyoke College. 
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Character Assassination. By JEROME DAvis. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950. xix + 259 
pages. $3.00. 

“Character Assassination,” the title of the latest 
book by Jerome Davis, immediately calls to mind 
the Unamerican Activities Committee of the House 
of Representatives in the Martin Dies and Parnell 
Thomas era. While the book deals at some length 
with this chapter in our recent history, — one of its 
best sections, “Who Is Unamerican?” traces the 
work of the Unamerican Activities Committee from 
its first days down to the case of Dr. Edward U. 
Condon — the book does not limit its study of 
“character assassination” to either the present time 
or to alleged unamericanism of the pro-Russian 
type. There are chapters on the assassination of the 
character of the Negro and Jewish groups, labor, 
the World and Federal Councils of Church, and 
individual educators. 

The chapter in which Dr. Davis recounts his 
own experience of suing The Saturday Evening 
Post is a fascinating story for its personal interest, 
but it also reveals not only the rash absurdity of so 
much of this character assassination but how deep 
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may be the tangible wounds thereof and how dif- 
ficult it is for the person ai to obtain any- 
thing like redress, even before the law, not to 
speak of public opinion. 

The final chapter on “Recovery of Faith in 
Freedom” is, in this writer’s judgment, the best; 
partially because it deals with some of the tech- 
niques and strategies offering promising antidotes 
to the “unamerican” hysteria, and partially because 
of affirmation of the goal of freedom which though 
most often neglected, forgotten and attacked by 
those on the right, may also be neglected and ig- 
nored by those who reacting against hysteria of the 
tight, allow themselves to be provoked into a hys- 
terical defense of anything or anyone attacked from 
the right. 

Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of the University 
of Chicago has written a fitting introduction to 
this book.—Joseph F. King, First Church, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 
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Food for Thought Day by Day. By LENA Eb- 
WARDS HUTCHESON. New York: Exposition 
Press, 1950. 234 pages. $2.50. 

The author of these daily devotions is former 
professor at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. Her 
purpose in this volume is to tie Bible readings into 
a daily pattern of worship. For each day of the 
year there are two memory verses from the Bible, 
one called the text and the other the precious 
promise; then come references to be read from 
parts of the Bible which bear upon the daily 
theme; following this are quotations from the 
Bible and inspirational literature. Two hundred 
themes for the calendar year, which can be found 
in the index as well as in the daily readings, direct 
the worshipper upon his theme. This is a practical 
and helpful devotional book which accomplishes 
its purpose in showing how the Bible, worship, 
and ethical living are inseparable. It is an outline 
for worship rather than a guide through discussion 
of ideas. It is an excellent aid to show where the 
Bible through individual passages contains devo- 
tional stimuli.— Thomas §. Kepler, Professor of 
New Testament, Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College. 
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Christianity and American Education. By EDWIN 
. RIAN. San Antonio, Texas: The Naylor 

Company, 1949. ix plus 272 pages. $3.00. 

The subtitle, “A call to educators to bring 
American education back to God,” indicates that 
at one time American education was on God's 
side, but that it has forsaken him. 

One has only to recall educational beginnings 
in our colonial period to identify the time when 
God and religion had their proper place. One has 
only to look at the situation today to see our 
schools dominated by secularism, with education 
centered in man, his reason and experience, and in 
the here and now. Christian standards of truth 
and right and man’s relation to God are ruled out 
and even ridiculed. How we got that way Dr. 
Rian tells with ample documentation. 

And what are we doing about it? “The plight 
of Protestant education is real and tragic,” writes 
Dr. Rian. The Roman Catholics have met the 
crisis decisively with their distinctive philosophy 
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and their schools from elementary grades to uni- 
versity, numbering three million students in 
11,000 schools, and with appropriate texts to im- 
plement the philosophy. On the other hand, 
Protestant church-related schools enroll less than 
a million students. It is not, however, statistics 
in which Dr. Rian is primarily interested; it is 
that Protestant schools are without a distinctive 
philosophy of education and almost without suit- 
able textbooks. Public schools, which enroll the 
large majority of children, are naturalistic and 
secularistic in emphasis. Protestantism is wi 
hesitant, and inefficient both in failing to give an 
answer to naturalism and in affirmation of Chris- 
tianity. 

The author is Vice-President of Trinity Univer- 
sity of San Antonio, which is an institution under 
the auspices of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
He gave the substance of the book as lectures at 
the Princeton Institute of Theology July, 1948. 

That Dr. Rian has “got something” should be 
evident to anyone familiar with American educa- 
tion. Whether the answer is to be along the lines 
he indicates will be called in question, but he can 
reasonably demand that if he does not have the 
right answer, someone who knows should speak 
up. What we may call his “supernaturalistic” 
philosophy gives a slant to his judgments. He is 
in error, we think, in saying on page 68 that 
William James preferred the name “humanism” 
to “pragmatism”; that was Schiller.— John C. 
Granbery, Editor of The Emancipator, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
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Protestant Leadership Education Schools. By FLOY 
S. HypE. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950. 
viii + 164 pages. $3.00. 

Here is a study that has been needed for a long 
time. How effective are leadership education 
schools in training church school teachers? This 
study brings some interesting facts to bear on this 
question. The study is on a survey of 
Protestant leadership schools in New York City. 

The author assumes that leadership education 
schools should build up rather than detract, stimu- 
late interest, make learning more facile, and help 
the pupil acquire effective skills. During the 
situation in these schools, she found that the at- 
mosphere of all leadership education classes was 
markedly traditional (p. 38). Very few new pro- 
cedures or techniques were employed. Few classes 
were set up on the problem-centered basis. Few 
opportunities for supervision, coaching and per- 
sonal assistance to teaching were arranged. Twenty- 
two per cent of the classes had more than fifty 
students in them, so that little personal help could 
be given. Only twelve per cent did any kind of 
selective grouping on the basis of skills, past ex- 
perience or relationship to the teaching job. There 
was very little relationship between the “content” 
and the actual task the leaders had to perform. 
The author believes that beginning teachers ac- 
quire few skills through taking courses (p. 89). 
There was no opportunity for observation of other 
teachers or practice teaching in these leadership 
education situations. 

Although Miss Hyde rates the faculty rather 
high as far as academic background is concerned, 
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she found there was a discrepancy between their 
professed desire to be creative in their educational 
work and the findings of actual research among 
the students. 

Anyone planning a leadership school or par- 
ticipating in it should review the salient facts in 
this book before he takes the next step. It points 
out a good many pitfalls and shortcomings that 
need to be altered if leadership education is to 
become more effective in the future.— Robert S. 
Clemmons, Young Adult Department Board of 
Education, Methodist Church, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Fruits of Faith. Edited by J. RICHARD SPANN. 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1950. 240 pages. $2.50. 

This volume of eighteen addresses is a series 
given at the Thirtieth Annual Conference of Min- 
isterial Training (of the Methodist Church) at 
Evanston, Illinois. The scholars who gave these 
lectures are able men and women, including per- 
sons like Nels F. S. Ferré, Elmer A. Leslie, Emile 
Cailliet, Georgia Harkness, Edward T. Ramsdell, 
Carroll A. Wise, Arthur W. Hewitt, and Kermit 
Eby. The series deals with three areas: The Fasth 
(which discusses God, Christ, the divine presence, 
Scriptural revelation, and ple as God's chil- 
dren). Fruits in the Individeal (as shown through 
personal religious experiences, prayer, facing sin, 
forgiveness, atonement, mental health, and life 
everlasting). Fruits in Society (as discerned in the 
home, the church family, in social reform, and 
creative work). Each lecture is capably done, and 
while the three areas have some overlapping, the 
three sections ably concentrate on their special pur- 
poses. Although most of the contributors are 
Methodists of a liberal theistic position, persons 
like Ferré, Cailliet, and Eby add a heterogeneous 
ecumenical tone to the volume. Short, incisive 
biographical sketches inform the reader about each 
author’s background. 

: These are well written essays, informative and 

inspiring, which portray what Christians who are 

neither far to the left nor the right are thinking 
about Christian verities. The style of the lectures 
appeals to the general reader, rather than to the 
profound scholar. This volume ranks well with 
other contributions to this series. J. Richard 

Spann, who ably edits this volume, is director of 

the commission on ministerial training of the 

Methodist Church. — Thomas S. Kepler, Profes- 

sor of New Testament, Graduate School of Theol- 

ogy, Oberlin College. 
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Drawing-Room Conversion: A Sociological Ac- 
count of the Oxford Group Movement. By 
ALLAN W. EIsTER. Durham, N. C.: Duke 
University Press, 1950. xiv + 263 pages. $3.50. 
This book is unusual. It offers an interestingly 
detailed story of the Oxford Group Movement 
from its inception in 1921 to its decline during and 
following World War II. Yet it succeeds in mak- 
ing a significant contribution to the sociology of 
religion through its penetrating analysis of sect and 
cult and its characterization of the Oxford Group 
in the latter classification. It is unusual because 
it tells a good story and makes a keen social 
analysis without letting either confuse the other. 
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It is on the whole objective and unbiased. But 
use, as its author indicates in his analysis, the 
cultist is interested in direct experience and thrill 
rather than in “the objective, intellectual approach 
toward religious experience,” (p. 163) the book 
is inescapably antagonistic to the emotional and 
psychological attitudes and responses which it at- 
tempts to describe. Indeed its title, Drawing- 
Room Conversion, catries a sting and implies a 
superiority not quite scientific, — though it may 
help its sale. 

The first chapters, after a brief and stimulating 
introduction, recount the history of the movement, 
and develop the sociological constructs of sect and 
cult as a basis for its analysis. 

This reviewer was pleasantly disappointed to 
discover that the chapters following were unbur- 
dened with the jargon of sociology as they de- 
scribed the way in which the movement was struc- 
tured, the functioning of its leadership, its theo- 
logical preconceptions, and the variety of the group 
religious experiences it afforded. The sixth chap- 
ter, “Oxford Group Diagnoses of Personal and 
Social Problems” offers a further clue to the very 
wide success the movement attained. For beyond 
question, many people in many walks of life found 
here the answers to troubling questions, the seem- 
ing solution to problems once thought too com- 
plex for analysis, a sense of direction, a fellowship 
of faith and a security deeply needed in the trou- 
bled quarter century with which this story is con- 
cerned. It all becomes so simple, so immediate 
and personal, so freed from the intricacies of eco- 
nomic and cultural and political theory. As one of 
the group is quoted: — “I believe that the solu- 
tion of all cur social and economic problems is the 
acceptance by everyone everywhere of the chal- 
lenge of Moral Rearmament.” (p. 185) 

The concluding chapter offers a superb sum- 
mary and a final evaluation of the Movement. 
Central is the belief in God-control or guidance, 
preceded always by self-surrender and earnest ef- 
fort to get others also to surrender. In brief, “the 
Oxford Group Movement became a vehicle for the 
stimulation and satisfaction of a growing variety 
of emotional needs . . . , offering release from 
guilt . . . and also a sense of security... It com- 
bined a reaffirmation of a Fundamentalist theol- 
ogy with a restatement of an individualistic moral 
code...” (p. 209) The “cult configuration” fits 
it closely and proves extremely enlightening in its 
interpretation. 

Dr. Eister, a member of the sociology faculty 
of Southern Methodist University, has done a good 
job, both as a story-teller and a sociologist. To 
wish that he had had more “behind the scenes” in- 
sight and information, especially as to the facts 
about Frank Buchman’s exercise of leadership and 
about the Movement’s finances is not to belittle 
the contribution he has made. — Arthur L. Swift, 
Jr., Professor of Church and Community, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, N. Y. 
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The Teaching of Prayer. Edited by DAVID CEDAR- 
BAUM. Chicago: Board of Jewish Education, 
1950. 62 pages. 75 cents. 
“The Teaching of Prayer” is a record of the pro- 
ceedings of a conference that addressed itself to the 
pertinent question — What can the Jewish school 
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do, to bring prayer within the learning and living 
experience of the Jewish child? The call for the 
conference was issued by the Chicago Board of 
Jewish Education to the Sunday school teachers of 
that city. A Planning Committee of rabbis and 
Jewish educators met prior to the conference and 
formulated a statement on the meaning of prayer. 
The statement is given in full in the opening sec- 
tion of this pamphlet, and is followed by a bibli- 
ography on the subject. 

The conference sought to arrive at the meanings 
of prayer so that the teachers can, in turn, com- 
municate them to their pupils. Through discussion 
and through the techniques of group experience 
and group worship, an attempt was made to clarify 
such questions as these: — What can prayer ac- 
complish? Can it affect changes in the laws of 
nature? ‘Do we expect to alter God’s will through 
our petitions? Since He is All-Knowing, is He 
not aware of our needs even before we utter them? 
Then why prayers of petition? Why so many pray- 
ers in praise of God? Do we mean to win His 
favor with praise? 

Following the statement of the Planning Com- 
mittee, the booklet describes the first part of the 
general session which provided experience in pray- 
er in which the teachers shared, and which illus- 
trated group worship. A panel discussion on the 
statement prepared by the Planning Committee 
and a summary entitled “Guideposts to Action” 
concluded the general session. The final part of 
the booklet is devoted to the seminar groups into 
which the larger conference was broken up for the 
purpose of demonstrating ways of making prayer 
meaningful to children on the various grade levels. 

The transcript of the proceedings is given in full 
and includes the prayers, the music, the poetry, and 
all other materials that were used during the con- 
ference. Although it was not intended that this 
conference, nor any conference should speak the 
final word on the subject, it does serve, primarily, 
as a springboard for further study and experimen- 
tation. Those engaged in religious education should 
find this pamphlet a rich and an invaluable guide. 
Rabbi David Cedarbaum conceived the need for 
such a conference, organized it, and saw it through 
all its difficult stages. He is to be commended 
for his thoughtfulness in setting down in writing 
the proceedings of the conference, so that those 
who were not there may also benefit. — Nathan 
Brilliant, Director, Cleveland Bureau of Jewish 
Education. 
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Symbol and Metaphor in Human Experience. By 
MARTIN Foss. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. 205 pages. $3.00. 

In this book, Professor Foss, Department of 
Philosophy, Haverford College, contrasts two ap- 
proaches to experience and knowledge, two modcs 
of awareness and reflection: symbolic reduction 
and metaphorical expansion. 

Symbolic reduction “makes things handy by let- 
ting the fact stand for the whole, a particular for 
a general, a quality for the whole object” (p. 57). 
It is “an expedient simplification in a world in 
which men have been symbolically reduced to 
numbers” (p. 86). Stfessing as it does, an in- 
dependent, detached, immobile, and invariable na- 
ture of number, objects, hypotheses, and man’s un- 
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derstanding and uses of experience, it flourishes on 
arbitrarily fixed classifications, fixed causes, fixed 
ends (pp. 21-22). By posting an illusory and 
limited totality, it transforms infinite process into 
finite objects (p. 20), into an “accomplished ob- 
jective system” (p. 27). It negates the adventure 
into the future by reducing it to a “closed present” 
(p. 30). Symbolic reduction is “instrumental, ex- 
pedient” (p. 43). Its limitations unfaced and its 
ways pushed beyond their competence, it becomes 
a “totality of means without end,” “a machinery 
which runs for its own sake” (p. 32). When 
technique and method thus exist for the sake of 
technique and method alone, the life of human 
beings is left to a “brutal and nonsensical exist- 
ence” (p. 33). 

Mechanical fixation, however, gives way to the 
world as a paradoxical continua of finite wholes 
and infinite processes (p. 39), to organism, per- 
sonality, will, soul, and spirit (pp. 138, 147, 191). 
Then, for a fuller awareness and realization of life, 
man depends on the metaphorical process. “Only 
in transcending symbolic fixation can the energetic 
process, the substantial function, the subject as a 
fundamental drive, be realized” (p. 62). 

Keeping men on the move, the metaphorical 
realm is “beyond quantity, multitude, and together- 
ness.” Transcending the many, its dynamic “proc- 
ess of tension and energy” realizes “a simple and 
indivisible unity” (pp. 58-61), which is unique 
and not a totality of parts. Metaphor draws ex- 
perience into “the disturbing current of a prob- 
lematic drive” (p. 59) towards and into insights 
of hitherto unknown unity and unique and ele- 
vated awareness. The metaphorical process trans- 
forms freedom of will and choice into necessity of 
process (p. 52); man reaches, not a state of indif- 
ference or repose, but “an integrated and enduring 
emotion of a creative present” (p. 137), which 
is “not a mere recollection of a ‘not any more’” nor 
a “mere anticipation of a ‘not yet.” The meta- 
phorical process “assumes a forceful tension which 
as an infinite present may be called ‘eternity’” 
(p. 108). This conception recalls Whitehead’s 
statement that the business of art “is to render the 
Day of Judgment a success, now.” In the infinite 
present, in the metaphorical process of transcend- 
ence, as a mode of awareness, “contradictory and 
conflicting feelings are overcome and survive in a 
way which can neither be called pleasure nor dis- 
pleasure” (p. 133), “a unity of process transcend- 
ing the symbolic ritual of a constructed thing” 
(p. 169). 

Thus, Professor Foss holds, this twofold attitude 
is necessary for the full understanding of life: 
“The metaphorical spiritual process carries and 
transcends the reduced and expedient ritual in its 
imitative, symbolic order” (pp. 148-49). 

In the four concluding chapters, Professor Foss 
- examines the manifestations of these two approach- 
es in the realm of values. In religion, symbolic 
reduction appears in dogma and ritual, in which 
“The holy process, unique, incomparable, and in- 
finite, is pressed into a part and worshipped in its 
fixed, exact, and repeatable limitation” (p. 93). 
The metaphorical process is the creative pull to- 
wards understanding, vision, and attitudes which 
will bear, without loss, the profoundest scrutiny. 
It supplies an awareness of “the living entity,” the 
I and Thou of life, “the eternal future of life and 
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at the same time its eternal present” (p. 75). 

Above all efforts to reduce the worth and dig- 
nity of individuals, Professor Foss reaffirms the 
ideal of “a democratic brotherhood of a high and 
inalienable responsibility . . . Every person, tran- 
scending his purposive, reduced, and merely sym- 
bolic ego, is a concentrated, purified, and widened 
unity of life” (p. 86). 

Professor Foss’s analysis of the limitations and 
dangers of dogma and ritual, the symbolic reduc- 
tion (pp. 92ff.) are acutely perceptive and telling, 
but his treatment of the metaphorical process in 
religion is unfortunately uneven and needlessly 
ambiguous. The core of his difficulty here, one 
suspects, is his effort to force new meanings, radi- 
cally different from those of common usage, onto 
two key words: conversion (p. 82) and prayer 
(pp. 77-78). Does conversion more commonly 
denote the public drama of verbalization and event 
or a range and depth of insights into feelings, ideas, 
and events, — ends and means? prayer more 
commonly denote invocation and request or in- 
ward commitment, consecration, worship in its 
obsolete sense of worth? 

Here, if ever, was an opportunity for the specu- 

lative philosopher to disclose links between basic 
values and their embodiment and expression in 
the metaphorical processes of religious systems, 
but the author flounders, not only as Whitehead, 
on the subject, was inclined to do, in the erudition 
involved in compounding abstract polysyllabic 
phrases but also in the warm and generous meta- 
physical reaches of German mysticism. On such 
topics, interpretive discourse in prose should flow 
from a full exhibit and command of facts as well 
as from mood. 
_ In literature, Professor Foss continues, comedy 
is properly, for its end, a symbolic reduction (p. 
140) and tragedy, metaphorical (pp. 146ff.) in 
that the comprehension of it strengthens “a con- 
scientious and responsible personality” (p. 147). 

In music, measure and the beat are symbolic 
(p. 149); rhythm and melody are metaphorical 
(p. 152). In a rather hurried survey, lacking in 
illustrative details, the writer suggests that sym- 
bolic reduction in the fine arts are “fixed struc- 
ture” and “abstract schemata” (p. 172); the meta- 
phorical process, a dynamic and transcendent un- 
_ of spiritual and temporal elements (ff. 171- 
Finally, in law and ethics, symbolic reduction of 
persons to number and equation appears in “party 
to the contract,” “an account,” “obligational rela- 
tions,” “freepower,” “free action,” and “freedom 
of competition” (pp. 178-84). The metaphorical 
process is “equity” (p. 185), tyranny against de- 
ficient ritual (p. 186), and love (pp. 186ff.), “the 
true essence of ‘personality,’” here a blending of 
Aristotelian endaimonia, Christian charity, and 
Kantian moral duty (pp. 186-92). Here a mecha- 
nized collective ritual of law is opposed by a self- 
searching and growing awareness and realization, 
in service, of an ethical potential. 

“The metaphorical process,” Professor Foss con- 
cludes, “carries life and history, and it carries them 
in transforming, and, if necessary, destroying the 
symbolic order,” which is useful and indispensable, 
but which is not, of itself, meaningful (p. 200). 

As is often the case in such studies, this book is 
annoyingly lacking in specific, illustrative details. 
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The prose is often cumbersome and it is heavily 
abstract. On occasion, it is even crude: ‘until to” 
(p. 178); “different than” (p. 17). 

The book, nevertheless, is a serious and often 
perceptive study. At its worst, it challenges the 
reader, in his own reflections and insights, to 
transcend the fumblings of the writer. The zeal 
of many vigorous mechanists and positivists may 
blind them, of course, to the limitations of their 
facts and their statistics as means of satisfying men’s 
search for meaning and value. Against their sym- 
bolic reduction, Professor Foss centers his orienta- 
tion, with genuine conviction and outspokenness 
short of polemic, in the self-determining, develop- 
ing, and full personality. In the realm of scholar- 
ship, his book, with ranges of unsatisfactoriness 
which match theirs, joins the studies of Urban, 
Whitehead, Cassirer, Richard, and Langer in keep- 
ing alive the great questions of the understanding 
and expression of values. — Warren Taylor, De- 
partment of English, Oberlin College. 
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The Community and Christian Education. By 
TILFORD T. SWEARINGEN. St. Louis: Bethany 
Press, 1950. 159 pages. $2.00. 

Dr. Swearingen, as Executive Director of the 
Conference on the Community and Christian 
Education held at Columbus in December 1947 
was asked to prepare this volume, both to provide 
a report on the Conference Findings and to sug- 
gest the ways in which similar conferences might 
be organized and run by local communities. 

The book is a primer of Christian Social Ethics 
which by its often naive simplicity and directness 
and its effort always to keep attention focussed on 
the local church manages to convey with force 
and clarity a challenge to social understanding and 
action which Protestantism can ill afford to ignore. 

A blindness to community conditions and needs 
because they are always present with us and a 
failure at all adequately to train and direct our 
millions of lay members in the practice of the art 
of Christian citizenship are spiritual failures we 
must overcome or we shall altogether lose the 
stature and significance the organized church in 
America once possessed. “The major heresy of 
the church in decades ahead may well be its in- 
difference to the community forces which so ma- 
— the achievement of its objectives.” 
(p. 5 

The author effectively summarizes his work in 
the statement of its purpose to emphasize: “1. The 
importance of the community as an educator, a 
determining force in what people become... . 
2. The responsibility of the church, because of 
its very nature, to oppose whatever forces hinder 
the fullest development of the abundant life which 
Jesus came to bring . . . 3. The ways by which 
the forces of Christian education can effect the com- 
munity ... (a) through independent action 
(b) through cooperative action (of groups of 
churches) . . . or (c) through shared activities 
with many constructive community agencies.” 
(pp. 29-30). 

After preliminary chapters stressing the need of 
finding out what kind of community we want and 
a simple theological basis of the church’s concern 
for the community, the book deals all too briefly 
with the community as educator, with bridges of 
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understanding between church and community in 
public school, character building agencies, labor- 
Management organizations, health, welfare and 
social agencies and the like and then attempts to 
formulate the church’s mission under four heads: 
—“l. The church will help to keep group life 
personalized. 2. The church will provide leaders 
for the community. 3. The church will provide 
the social perspective of the community” — (This 
reviewer interrupts to suggest that it might have 
been less presumptuous and would certainly have 
been more tactful to substitute for “provide” the 
word “enrich” or “modify” — and similarly to re- 
duce a following sentence which reads: — “It is 
the Christian religion alone that will create social 
conscience, . . . shatter a static order, and make way 
for the dynamic influx of a better society.) 
“4, The church will help to bring social redemp- 
tion.” 

The remaining chapters, though useful are a 
decided anti-climax. They attempt an actual sum- 
mary of the Conference itself, repeating much that 
has gone before, and offer not very stimulating 
advice on how to hold a community conference 
with a like purpose and theme. 

It is at best a difficult and trying task to write a 
book about other people’s conclusions, though you 
share them. Those passages in which Dr. Swear- 
ingen “breaks loose” make one wish he had been 
less the victim of that necessity. — Arthur L. Swift, 
Jr., Professor of Church and Community, Union 
Theological nena’ — be City, N. Y 


A Classical and Biblical Reference Book. By H. A. 
TREBLE. New York: Medill McBride Com- 
pany, 1950. 191 pages. $2.25. 

With short descriptions of names and oftused 
expressions in the Bible and classical writings, 
from “Aaron’s Rod” to “Ziggurats,” this book in 
a few sentences attempts to give a bird’s eye view 
of the meaning of each allusion. The author feels 
that our age is ignorant of literary associations in 
English literature which frequently appear among 
our poets and prose writers. Between 900 and 
1000 references appear in the book; 90 illustra- 
tions help make the ideas graphic. Representative 
ideas in the volume are: “Gorgons .. . Gospel . . . 
Goths ... Hades ... Hebrew Poetry ... Hector... 
Hellespont . . . Heracles . .. Herod . . . Hewers of 
Wood ... High Places. The book is very helpful 
for locating literary allusions. The one weakness 
of the volume is its incompleteness, not in its de- 
scriptive lengths, but in its not including all neces- 
sary words. This, however, would be expected in an 
abbreviated reference book. Such a book will come 
in handy on your reference shelf. For a book of 
its size it is very well done— Thomas S. Kepler, 
Professor of New Testament, Graduate School of 
Theology, Oberlin College. 
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What Do Religious Liberals Believe? By WALDE- 
MAR ARGOW. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch 
Press, 1950. 94 pages. 

Christian Belief. By ALEC R. VIDLER. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. 120 pages. $2.25. 
It is difficult to imagine two books more diver- 

gent in point of view. Their coming together to 

the reviewer's desk affords an opportunity for con- 
trast which can be heartily recommended to any 
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who find that unilateral reading of books theo- 
ological tends to bog him down. 

Dr. Argow is a Unitarian minister from Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and writes out of a background not 
only of the parish ministry, but of radio, news- 
paper, and summer theatre work. His book is 
aimed at those “intelligent, inquiring men and 
women” who find little solace or sense in ortho- 
doxy. In his efforts to indicate the liberal-religious 
consensus in the traditional theological areas, he 
runs the gamut of familiar topics — Prayer, Bible, 
Jesus, God, Immortality, and the Church, in seven 
rather breezy chapters. The result is a. rather 
gelatinous essay on the plausibility of rational re- 
ligion stripped of all supernatural trappings! 

Although readable and clear enough in mean- 
ing, this brief manual is shot full of stale cliches 
and argumenta ad populum. There is very little 
serious grappling with real issues, and the solu- 
tions to problems are disappointingly neat, if not 
naive. Criticisms of orthodoxy fail to take account 
of recent and contemporary thought by orthodox 
writers, and the whole thing comes off rather badly 
for assuming a religious situation that may have 
been current in Protestant Sunday Schools in the 
1920’s, but hardly now. The point of departure 
in Biblical criticism is that kind of progressive- 
revelation view which assumes in the Old Testa- 
ment a steady progress of enlightenment from 
crude to refined, and in the New Testament almost 
the reverse —a high morality preached by a he- 
roic, “historic Jesus” perverted by Paul into an in- 
credible Christology! For those who are looking 
for a religion stripped of its supernatural elements, 
this book will provide a toe-hold, but hardly more. 


Dr. Vidler’s book is something else again. Read- 
ing this second little theological treatise is to know 
that the glory of prophetic utterance has not quite 
departed from our midst. Here the problems for 
Christian faith are met head-on, with no attempt 
to skirt the ensuing skirmish by either retreat or 
refusal to admit casualties. Nor does his scholarly 
honesty and caution prevent his book from being 
altogether pungent and provocative. He is at pains 
to document his statements of fact, but has the 
good sense not to let his foot-notes fight his battle. 


His frequent and thoroughly delightful quota- 
tions are introduced not as mercenaries to gain an 
immediate objective, but rather as Christian foot- 
soldiers of fortune, flying the banner of many au- 
thors and ages, that give to the whole a triumphant 
color and catholicity the book might otherwise 
lack. 

Delivered in Michaelmas term 1949 as a course 
of seven lectures at the University of Cambridge, 
this trenchant defense of the Christian faith is now 
made available to the general reader. His pro- 
fessed design is “not to play upon your emotions 
nor to dazzle you with dialetical fireworks, but to 
offer you trustworthy information about the Chris- 
tian faith so that you will be in a better position 
to make your own judgment about its truth.” This 
reviewer feels that he has succeeded admirably.— 
Lewis A. Briner, Calvary Presbyterian Church, 
Wyncote, Pa. 
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Bible Yok: Digest. By ELMER W. K. MOULD. 
New Y os 3. aan Press, 1950. x + 201 
pages. 

The th oor dencribes the volume. It has both 
the advantages and the disadvantages of a digest. 
It is written primarily for secondary-school stu- 
dents whose classroom Bible study is pointed to- 
ward college-entrance credit, and to serve the pur- 
poses of Bible training classes and for interested 
people in general. It is divided into nine chap- 
ters which begin with the “Nomadic Era” ca. 
2000 to 1185 B.C. and end with the “N. T. Era” 
63 B.C. to A.D. 100. It ignores the myths in 
Gen. 1-11, as also the birth-stories of Jesus, and 
starts with Abraham. The intention of the author 
is to present the details of the historical picture, 
based on a critical study of the materials, and us- 
ing the non-biblical and archaeological data where 
pertinent. 

It is necessarily very sketchy. The reviewer 
would wish that even in a book which is a his- 
torical digest such as this Amos might be given 
more than five lines and Hosea might have more 
that a couple of sentences shared with other pro- 
phets, although the author intends apparently to 
do little more than indicate their place in the out- 
line of history. Within the limits of the author’s 
plan, the book is well done. It contains a number 
of useful charts and roughly drawn maps which 
aid the reader in matters of chronology, location of 
sites, and movements of people. Each chapter be- 
gins with a thumb-nail sketch of what has hap- 
pened before, somewhat after the manner of a 
magazine serial recapitulation of the preceding 
narrative. Many will find this a useful book. — 
Herbert G. May, Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College. 
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The Man Jesus Was. By MAX SCHOEN. New 
Le Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. xii + 271 pages. 
Max Schoen, raised in the Carpathian Mountains 

of Austria, intended to become an orthodox rabbi 
in Judaism. he saw Jesus as the flower of 
Judaism, he abandoned his rabbinical hopes, came 
to the United States, and became a teacher of 
philosophy, teaching at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology from 1921 until his retirement in 1947. 
Out of this background of Jewish reverence and 
philosophic understanding, he has successfully por- 
trayed Jesus the Jew. His delineation of Jesus’ 
Jewish heritage of the Law and the Prophets, his 
portrayal of the first century Jewish culture and 
education as they influenced Jesus, his description 
of the relation of fact and belief in the develop- 
ment of the traditions of the Synoptic Gospels are 
dealt with in scholarly fashion. Max Schoen re- 
spects the tools of biblical criticism; and he knows 
how to write with a literary style and a devotional 
reverence which induce deep interest in what he 
has to say as to who “the man Jesus was.” 

One questions Dr. Schoen’s statement: “The 
transformation of the Jesus of history into the 
Christ of faith did come about through a Jew, 
Saul of Tarsus.” Paul did play a strong influence 
in the development of “the Jesus of orthodox 
Christianity,” but was it not the early Christians 
(such as Stephen) who with their faith in Christ 
lent influence to Paul’s conversion? Perhaps the 
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author would agree with this, but he does not quite 
say it. Dr. Schoen rightly says, “The reason the 
liberals do violence to the spirit of Jesus is that 
they ignore the religious setting of his ethics.” Cer- 
tainly we cannot abandon the apocalyptic Pales- 
tinian setting of Jesus’ teachings; there is “the 
peril of modernizing Jesus,” as he warns us. But 
he also points us to the perennial greatness of 
Jesus: “If the teachings of Jesus are no longer 
true, then he could not have been a great teacher.” 
A thoughtful, penetrating study of the Jesus of 
history which will arouse realistic discussion as to 
who “the man Jesus was.” — Thomas S. Kepler, 
Professor of New Testament, Graduate School of 
Theology, Oberlin College. 
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Jerusalem. By TRUDE WEISS-ROSMARIN. With 
an Introduction by Daniel Frisch. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1950. xi + 51 pages, with 
12 photographic plates and a map of Jerusalem. 
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The political destiny of Jerusalem is still on the 
agenda of the United Nations Assembly, and the 
cursory review of the age-old bond between the 
Holy City and the Jewish people, presented in this 
little book by the learned editor of The Jewish 
Spectator, is therefore very timely. 

The outline begins with the Stone Age, but 
within a few pages we are brought to the brilliant 
reigns of David and Solomon, when Jerusalem 
enters upon its career as the national hub of Israel 
and the religious shrine of the western world. 

The unfolding spiritual glory and_ political 
tragedy of the Judean capital only confirm its dual 
character; yet, through the succeeding centuries it 
remains “the heart and the soul of the Jewish 
people,” “fatefully and irrevocably intertwined 
with Judaism in its totality.” 

The Jews’ extraordinary and unparalleled devo- 
tion to the City of David produced, within the last 
few decades, the New Jerusalem, a modern, al- 
most wholly-Jewish, city outside of the ancient 
walls. Here they planted the seeds of their resur- 
rected culture. Here they established the central 
organs of their revived polity. Here they gave 
renewed expression to their creative national 
genius. 

Now, in the hour of Israel’s restoration, there 
are outside political forces clamoring for the de- 
tachment of Jerusalem from Israel. Strangely 
enough, Jews are to be denied control of their 
capital city when, historically, it was Jews, and none 
but Jews, who produced all the saints and fash- 
ioned all the institutions which ultimately gave rise 
to all the holy places in the Holy City. 

A number of fine treatises on this complicated 
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political and moral problem have appeared re- 
cently, such, for example, as Joseph Dunner’s The 
Republic of Israel. But for a brief survey of the 
subject, this essay by Trude Weiss-Rosmarin is an 
excellent manual, and it ought to find its way 
into the libraries of all individuals and study 
groups concerned with the future of Jerusalem. — 
Joseph L. Baron, Rabbi of Temple Emanu-El 
B’ne Jeshurun, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Praises of Israel. By JOHN PATERSON. New 
York: Scribner’s, 1950. x + 256 pages. $2.75. 
The year 1949 saw the publication of Elmer 

Leslie’s monumental translation and interpretation 

of the entire Book of Psalms. The year 1950 

brings us these “Studies Literary and Religious in 

the Psalms,” as the subtitle reads, by Drew Uni- 
versity’s Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 

Exegesis. Leslie’s volume will probably long re- 

main unsurpassed as a treasure house of compre- 

hensive insights into the cultural background, con- 
tent, and meaning of each psalm. Paterson’s much 
briefer work is a joy to read for its deep apprecia- 
tion of the emotional tone, the poetic quality, and 
the rich religious teaching of the Psalter — to say 
nothing of the author’s liberal use of Scotch pithy 
statement and metrical rendering of outstanding 


ges. 

Part I of Paterson’s book contains a lively dis- 
cussion of the agelessness of this “Golden Treas- 
ury,” of the growth seen within the Psalter, and 
of the classification (according to Gunkel) of the 
psalms into literary types in the light of their 
probable use in Hebrew worship. In Part II the 
author quotes the King James version and freshly 
and interestingly interprets ten psalms representing 
ten types as follows: hymn of praise (103), song 
of Zion (46), community lament (44), royal 
psalm (2), individual lament (51), psalm of 
trust (23), psalm dealing with the law (15), 
mixed type (90), national thanksgiving song 
(124), and prophetic psalm (82). 

Part III, on the religious teaching of the Psalter, 
is especially good in its discussion of the psalmists’ 
thought of God and of the life hereafter. Much of 
the value of the author’s treatment of these topics, 
as well as of the psalmists’ view of revelation, 
faith and works, forgiveness, sin and retribution, 
lies in his clear comparison of Old Testament 
views with those of the New Testament and Chris- 
tian faith. This third section alone makes Pater- 
son’s fascinating volume most valuable for any- 
one who would appreciatively use the Old Testa- 
ment’s living hymn book. — Charles F. Kraft, Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Interpretation, Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 


SAN FRANCISCO — Two hives of bees got into a feud on a dairy farm near here and were 


stinging each other to extinction. 


The farmer got in touch with Dr. J. Lloyd Henderson, control manager for the Golden State 
Dairy Company. Part of his job is detecting feed odors in milk. 

Dr. Henderson remembered that bees recognize each other by smell. He sprayed the insects 
with bath powder, strongly scented with appleblossom. 

The bees were unable to distinguish friend from enemy and the war ended. — From an Associa- 


ted Press News Dispatch. 
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